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T WAS FOUR in the afternoon, time 
for a midday snack, and Command- 
ing General Pak of the South Korean 
Army’s Capital Division was hungry. 
Sitting at his desk in division head- 
quarters near Angang-ni, he sputtered 
a mouthful of orders. Like startled 
sparrows, three enlisted men took off. 
They returned a moment later with 
little brown bowls of food. The gen- 
eral picked at them, delicately lifting 
bits of rice, tomatoes and chicken to 
his full, heart-shaped lips with his 
thumb and forefinger. He was as 
impassive as a Buddha and as dig- 
nified, for, despite his youth—he is 
28 or 29—Pak is a man of dignity. 

The war could wait. 

Off in a corner of the room, offi- 
cers and enlisted men of the Korean 
Military Advisory Group attached to 
Pak’s division beat their heads in 
anguish. “Look at that joker, just 


HAROLD LAVINE, associate editor of 
Newsweek, covered the Korean War 
for that magazine for four months. 


look at that joker,” said one. The 
Capital Division was to have launched 
an attack all along its line at noon. 
It hadn’t for reasons as incompre- 
hensible as Korea itself. Pak had 
only a vague idea of where his regi- 
ments were and not the foggiest of 
where the enemy might be. He 
wasn’t the least bit disturbed about 
it. He was too busy eating. 

KMAG (pronounced kay-mag) 
Major Robert B. Holt pulled up a 
chair beside him. A big, blond man, 
his face caked with dust, Major Holt 
attempted to explain to Pak the 
necessity for sending out patrols to 
find out where the enemy was. Still 
thrusting food into his mouth, the 
general blandly replied that he didn’t 
believe in patrols. In good time, he’d 
order the attack scheduled for noon. 
The Capital Division would advance 
and keep advancing. And sooner or 
later, it would find the enemy. 

“Good God Almighty,” cried a 
KMAG captain. “How did I ever get 
into this?” 
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and he'll be ‘murdered’ 





| 

Several miles down the highway— | 
in Pohang—Lieutenant Colonel R. S.| 
(Dick) Emmerich was asking him- 
self the same question. Commanding 
General Kim of South Korea’s Third 
Division sat in his office with one 
enlisted man fanning him, while an- 
other stood by with his samurai 
sword. And every time Emmerich at- 
tempted to discuss the military situa- 
tion, the general simply brushed him 
aside with the assertion that he really | 
thought he’d better move his division 
headquarters to a more southerly 
(meaning a safer) place. Emmerich 
knew only too well that if Kim did 
so, his division would panic. He 
pleaded, he cajoled—he used every 
verbal trick he knew—to make the 
general stay. 

Pak is one of the better officers in 
the South Korean Army; Kim one of 
the worst. Pak is a shrewd, courage: 
ous commander; Kim, although he 
was once a lieutenant colonel in the 
Japanese Army, is primarily a_ poli- 
tician. (The Japanese frequently gave 
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army commissions to contented Kor- 
eans with political followings.) Yet, as 
far as KMAG is concerned, the youth- 
ful Pak has one thing in common 
with Kim, a short, square, broad- 
shouldered man with well-trimmed 
mustache: They both are “jokers.” 
To KMAG officers and enlisted men, 
every South Korean officer is a 
“joker.” KMAG, which helped start 
the South Korean Army, now has 
the responsibility of keeping it fight- 
ing. It’s not a job but a migraine 
headache. The KMAG men don’t even 
attempt to understand the Koreans 
any longer. They’re convinced it’s 
futile. 

“Korea has an oxcart civilization, 
and these Koreans have oxcart 
minds,” says KMAG Maj. Clyde V. 
Britton. “They simply cannot com- 
prehend modern warfare. And we 
find them just as incomprehensible as 
they find us.” 

So the KMAG officers and enlisted 
men curse the South Koreans and 
sneer at them and revile them. Yet, 
let an outsider say a word against 
the ROKs (ROK stands for Repub- 


lic of Korea), as the South Korean 


| soldiers are called, and they will rise 


fiercely to defend them. The South 
Korean Army is their baby, and, like 
every father, they’ll beat the living 
tar out of baby—but murder anyone 
else who touches him. 


DIFFERING FEELINGS 


It’s quite impossible to generalize 
about the South Korean Army. The 
ROKs are like General Pak, who is 
a good soldier and brave, but who 
has only a dim sense of time and 
space; like General Kim, who is a 
hangover from the days when Japan 
ran Korea with brass knuckles; and 
like Hutchin’s boys, who are “just 
plain wonderful.” 

When the war first started, the 
overwhelming majority of American 
officers had no use for the South 
Koreans. The ROKs had run before 
the Red tanks. They didn’t seem to 
know an M-1 from a plow. They 
were always getting in the way. 
Major General William F. Dean re- 
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fused to have them around, which is 
one reason why his division had to 
fight with its flanks exposed. 

Since then, however, the scorn has 
changed to bafflement. The South 
Koreans still infuriate the Americans. 
If they are supposed to attack at 7, 
the chances are they'll jump off at 5 
—or else at noon. If they’re supposed 
to withdraw, they'll insist on moving 
forward. If they’re supposed to ad- 
vance, they’re not unlikely to with- 
draw. 

They still panic at times. At times, 
they simply evaporate. One moment 
they’re holding a hill on the left 
flank; and the next, the hill is full 
of Reds and the ROKs have disap- 
peared. 

On the other hand, they can be 
brave beyond all understanding. If 
they must occasionally be booted into 
the line, sometimes they will go into 
battle singing and laughing like Boy 
Scouts on a hike. They have almost 
fantastic physical endurance. It’s 
commonplace to see a South Korean 
soldier running like a gazelle up a 
hiii that is almost perpendicular, with 
a 60-pound radio on his back. It’s 
commonplace to see South Koreans 
with wounds that would have killed 
an American, walking down the road 
without assistance. 

They are eager to learn and eager 
to please. If properly led, they'll do 
anything. The trouble is that very 
few United States Army officers can 
ever figure out how to lead them, 
except by trial and error. 

The South Korean Army didn’t 
disintegrate in the first days of the 
war, as most Americans were led to 
believe. It was pretty badly mauled, 
but not quite as badly-as one might 
have expected knowing the condition 
it was in when the Reds invaded. The 
army had approximately 96,000 men 
organized in eight small divisions, all 
of them understrength and three with 
only two regiments each. It had 
proper equipment for only 50,000 
men. It had no tanks and nothing to 
fight tanks with, no planes, and no 
heavy artillery. It was even short of 
mortars. 


Moreover, South Korea is the agri- 
cultural part of the country. It has 
almost no heavy industry, and very 
little light industry, for that matter. 
The government, therefore, was un- 
able to make up the arms deficiencies 
without American aid, for which it 
pleaded futilely. 

In the first days of the war, the 
Second Division fell apart. The 
Seventh was ripped to shreds. The 
South Koreans lost almost all their 
artillery at Ascom City, their major 
supply base, when they evacuated it. 
Except for that, however, the army 
remained intact. When the Americans 
arrived, it still had 60,000 troops 
equipped with small arms. 


TANKS NEW TO ROKS 


The survival of the South Korean 
Army was not all the South Koreans’ 
doing. Had it not been for the KMAG 
officers and noncoms, the army prob- 
ably would have ceased to exist after 
the crossing of the Han River. For 
it was in panic. Most of the ROKs 
had never even seen a tank before, 
no less learned how to stop one. The 
tank was a monstrous object, which 
terrified them. Moreover, one thing 
must be understood about the Kor- 
eans, North and South: Most of them 
seem incapable of acting by them- 
selves—-they never learned how. 
Korea, for years, was ruled by 
foreigners—Chinese, Russians, Japa- 
nese. The Koreans took orders. Any 
Korean who thought for himself was 
courting a very sudden death. 

It was the KMAG officers who 
kept the Koreans in line. They did 
it with guns. They forced units to 
stop fleeing and turn back to meet 
the enemy. They rounded up every 
straggler they found in uniform and 
drove him back to his outfit. 

During the first few months of the 
war, the process of reorganizing the 
army was a slow one. The Americans 
themselves were constantly in flight, 
and South Korea kept shrinking. To 
make matters worse, the United 
States had no arms to spare for the 
ROKs. Lacking even rifles, some of 
the South Koreans were forced to 
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KOREAN ARMY CONTINUED 


fight with grenades alone, or even 
with crudely-made spears. 

The Americans did manage to con- 
solidate the mangled eight divisions 
into five full-strength ones—the First, 
Third, Sixth, Eighth and Capital. 
The worst officers were kicked out or 
shifted to jobs where they could do 
a minimum of harm. 


DRAFT AND TRAINING 


By August, the build-up was well 
under way. Officially, there was no 
draft, and Syngman Rhee insisted 
that all his troops were volunteers. 
Actually, however, the Korean Young 
Men’s Association in each village was 
a kind of unofficial draft board. 
Knowing everyone in the village, it 
simply picked out all the men be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and thirty- 
five whom it considered eligible for 
service, and they became volunteers 
or else. In September, bowing to 
American pressure, Dr. Rhee dropped 
the volunteer fiction and a more 
formal system of conscription was 
instituted. 

ROK draftees go through an in- 
duction process very much like that 
in the United States. They are then 
sent to one of four basic-training 
centers. The goal of the army is a 
basic-training cycle of ten days, but 
that’s not always possible. Tens of 
thousands of ROKs have gone into 
combat with only a day’s training or 
two. When the Marines sailed from 
Pusan for the Inchon landing, they 
took with them a full regiment of 
ROKs who had been in uniform for 
only three days before boarding ship. 
Detraining in the Pusan railroad 
station, the Koreans had been ordered 
to strip, DDT’d, and issued clothing 
and equipment. They had been shown 
how to roll a full field pack, and 
then marched off to a rifle range. 
There, Marine Lieutenant Colonel 
Edward Haganah, through an inter- 
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preter, had given the regiment mass 
instruction in how to handle their 
weapons. And that was all until they 
boarded ship. Most of them had 
never even seen a ship before. 

Not until early September was the 
first South Korean Officers Candidate 
School opened. 

Although the basic-training centers 
turn out about a thousand recruits 
daily, the South Korean Army was 
slow in growing, for ROK casualties 
were simply fantastic. No one will 
ever know precisely how great they 
were, because the South Koreans 
don’t bother much with paper work. 
Untrained, the ROKs didn’t know 
how to handle themselves in combat. 
They ran all over the skyline. Their 
attempts at camouflage were pathetic. 
They were trigger-happy and used up 
their ammunition on nothing. 

In addition, they were primarily an 
army of infantry. They did occasion- 
ally get the air and artillery support 
which saves the United States Army 
so many casualties, but only occasion- 
ally—when the Eighth Army could 
spare it. The ROK officers knew 
nothing about infantry tactics; they 
went in for mass assaults—an effec- 
tive way of capturing a position, true, 
but an equally effective way of dying. 

There were other reasons for the 
army’s inability to expand more 
rapidly, however. One was the fact 
that replacements kept disappearing. 
They didn’t desert. ROK commanders 
hid them, for what reason KMAG 
officers could only guess. One day, 
for example, by studying ROK re- 
ports, KMAG discovered that a brand 
new division had been activated. No 
sooner did the Americans start ask- 
ing questions than it disappeared. 
There is a great deal of politics in 
the South Korean Army. Some com- 
manders get a plethora of replace- 
ments. Others don’t get enough. Dur- 
ing the early months of the war, the 
most famous of the ROK regiments 
was the 17th, run by a phenomenal- 
ly courageous youth, Colonel Kim, 
called the “Young Tiger” to distin- 
guish him from General Kim, who 
is known as “Old Handlebars.” At a 


time when every other outfit, Korean 
and American, was constantly being 
outfought, it had a record of never 
retreating. At a crucial moment, 
however, the 17th collapsed. On in. 
vestigation, KMAG discovered that it 
was down to less than 300 men. 
Higher echelons, jealous of the Young 
Tiger’s publicity, had refused to send 
him replacements. 

Another reason for the slow growth 
of the ROK army is that many of 
the Korean replacements went into 
the United States Army instead. At 
one time, fully a third of the men in 
the Eighth Army were Koreans, 
There was no one else available to 
fill the Eighth Army’s ranks. More- 
over, given American leadership, the 
ROKs proved themselves extremely 
valuable. When they went on patrol, 
they weren’t groping around in a 
strange land; they knew where they 
were going. Speaking the language, 
they could question civilians. They 
seemed able to smell out the enemy. 
And in some psychic way, they also 
were able to tell a Communist just 
by looking at him. 


LACK OF LEADERSHIP 


The South Korean Army now has 
roughly ten divisions. 
deficiency, as always, is lack of good 
leadership. Major General Chung Il 
Kwon, the chief of staff, is highly 
regarded by the Americans, but he’s 
only in his thirties and therefore 
cannot exert the full influence of his 
rank. Officers who are senior to 
Chung in age simply disregard him, 
for in the Orient a man defers to his 
elders no matter how many stars he 
may wear on his blouse. 

Few good combat officers have 
been developed, because “the good 
die young.” Just when an officer has 
learned how to handle troops in bat- 
the war, because the army was too 
how to handle themselves, he usually 
gets shot. And KMAG had no real 
opportunity to train officers before 
the war because the army was too 
busy huating guerrillas, who had 
sneaked across the parallel. No one 
realized it until later, but, by sending 
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these small bands of guerrillas into 
South Korea, the Reds forced the 
South Korean Army to split into 
small units—into companies and even 
platoons. The officers were unable to 
gain experience in handling bat- 
talions, regiments and divisions. 
KMAG merely advises the South 
Korean Army. It doesn’t give it 
orders. That’s one reason why KMAG 


KOREAN 


AFTERMATH: ‘THE ROKs 


officers suffer from such an over- 
whelming sense of frustration, for 
Koreans understand orders but they 
don’t understand advice. Few Korean 
officers can speak English; few Amer- 
icans can speak more than a smat- 
tering of Korean. Moreover, Korea 
didn’t have an army for generations. 
As a consequence, the language has 
no military vocabulary. 

Americans never know whether the 
Korean officers understand what they 
are talking about, and they suspect 
the Koreans of refusing to understand 
when the advice is unpalatable. Nor 
is language the only barrier. The 
Koreans and the Americans think 
differently. If, for example, a KMAG 
officer asks a ROK officer where a 
certain regiment is, the ROK is just 
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ARE 


as likely as not to lie to him. I was 
present one night when precisely 
that happened, and later helped the 
KMAG man find the missing regi- 
ment. “Why did that joker lie to 
you?” I asked. “You don’t under- 
stand,” he replied. “He likes me. He 
knew that I’d be unhappy if I knew 
there was a hole in our lines, and he 
doesn’t want me to be unhappy. So 





DOING MORE THAN THEIR SHARE’ 


he told me the regiment was there. 
If I go back now and bawl him out 
for lying, he'll be hurt and baffled. 
You see, he wasn’t really lying. He 
was just trying to make me feel 
good.” 

The rule forbidding KMAG officers 
to give orders has forced them to be- 
come diplomats. Thus, when Colonel 
Emmerich realized he couldn’t argue 
General Kim out of moving Third 
Division headquarters south, he final- 
ly said: “All right. Move. I just want 
you to know, however, that I’m not 
moving with you.” For Kim to have 
left after that would have meant an 
intolerable loss of face. He stayed. 

Like everything else about the 
ROKs, their morale fluctuates vio- 
lently. They don’t fight for democ- 


racy, which they never had. They 
don’t fight against Communism, 
which, like democracy, is just a word 
as far as they’re concerned. They do 
hate Communists, however. The Com- 
munists drove them from their homes, 
stole their food, killed their relatives. 
They’re out for revenge. Koreans are 
violent haters, and they are bewil- 
dered by the attitude of the Ameri- 
cans toward killing prisoners. The 
prisoners killed their fathers and 
mothers, wives and children. They 
can’t understand why they’re sup- 
posed to treat them with kid gloves. 

When they have leaders whom they 
like and trust, the Koreans fight 
bravely. When they haven’t, they just 
won't move into battle. 


BETWEEN EXTREMES 


When they are winning, they will 
stop at nothing. When they are los- 
ing, they become dispirited. Ameri- 
cans are like that, too, but only to a 
degree; the ROKs swing from one 
extreme to another. Usually, if you 
ask them why they are fighting, they 
answer: “To get home.” And that is 
one reason why so many ROK units 
almost fell apart when the Chinese 
struck. The war suddenly seemed 
futile. It would never be over. They 
would never get home. 

There are a few Americans, includ- 
ing some high officers, who have 
come to like and admire the ROKs. 
Most of the Americans barely tolerate 
them. And every American can rattle 
off half a dozen stories reflecting on 
ROK courage and ability. 

The fact remains, however, that 
considering the handicaps they are 
fighting under the ROKs are doing 
more than their share. The Eighth 
Army could never have even stayed 
in Korea without them. And, if they 
weren’t capable of handling the Reds 
alone when the war started, the fault 
is entirely that of the United States. 
We didn’t train them, we didn’t 
equip them. We left them to face an 
army three times as large, and fully- 
equipped with tanks, heavy artillery 
and planes. They may be jokers— 
but what were we? 








OR A LONG TIME I have been say- 
Fc ing, here in my quiet little cor- 
ner, that television is dynamite. Then 
suddenly Senator Kefauver came 
along—and everyone knew it. I found 
it out when the sessions of the UN 
Security Council were televised last 
fall. Now even Walter Lippmann has 
made the discovery. 

I am conscious of all the diffi- 
culties. I know that new laws will 
have to be written. Our concepts of 
freedom of speech will have to be 
thought through all over again. But 
don’t let anyone fool you about the 
main point. In the end, this new 
method of communication will be one 
of the best things that has happened 
to us in a long while. 

When f. first entered the room 
which the Kefauver Committee took 
over in the Federal Building down on 
Foley Square, I received a shock. 
Though I had viewed many television 
broadcasts, I was not prepared for 
the elaborate mechanical preparations 
for this performance. The glaring 
lights and the great number of 
technicians involved suggested a 
stage, a theater, a show, rather than 
any sort of judicial proceeding or 
serious investigation. I could under- 
stand why Frank Costello objected to 
appearing on 20,000,000 TV screens 
in a light so sharp it practically 
shone into all the crevices of his 
mind. And whether witnesses—not 
convicted criminals or even men un- 
der charges—should be subjected to 
such a trial is something which we 
have not even considered. 

Serious editorialists all over the 
country are justified in bringing up 
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By William E. Bohn 


Let's Televise 
Congress 


another point, Think what ham-actor 
politicians can make of this vast 
stage. Imagine a McCarthy display- 
ing his talents before an entire coun- 
try—or a McKellar or Huey Long! 
More daring and lugubrious prophets 
are toying with the picture of what a 
Hitler or a Mussolini might have 
done with wide-ranging video waves 
at his disposal. 

But it is at this point that I re- 
ply to the skeptics. It seems to me 
that television will be poison to fel- 
lows like those mentioned, When you 
are in the gallery of the House or 
Senate in Washington, you can tell 
with a high degree of accuracy which 
members of those august bodies are 
fools. A fool looks like a fool. He 
acts like a fool. Even the simplest 
observer can determine that he is a 
fool. 

A man’s speeches may sound patri- 
otic, moving—even wise. But if you 
can see his face while he’s delivering 
them, you look down into him. You 
size him up for just about what he 
is. This thing is much more thor- 
oughgoing than any third degree. It 
is something like a medieval trial by 
fire. I don’t believe that this medium 
would add to the following of mounte- 
banks. The experience we have had 
with it thus far tends to prove the 
opposite. 

I feel sure that the proceedings of 
Congressional committees should not 
be televised. Most of them are dull. 
Those that deal with investigations of 
various sorts of wrongdoing naturally 
mingle in one stream of witnesses 
those who are innocent and those who 
are guilty, The onlookers, of course, 


tend to condemn them in a body, 

A legislative assembly, on the other 
hand, offers ideal scenes for telecast- 
ing. There is action, conflict, elo- 


quence. There may even be heroes 


and villains. The effects of the tele- 
vised sessions of the UN Security 
Council serve as my demonstration, 
The long struggle between Russia 
and her satellites on the one hand 
and the more or less democratic coun- 


tries on the other sounded flat and 


commonplace as it was reported in 
the papers. But on the television 
screen, the viewers saw it as it was, 
They not only heard the Russian 
argument—they saw what the Rus- 
sians, the Poles and their confréres 
looked and sounded like. And, be- 
lieve me, they looked-and sounded as 
mean as they actually were. On the 
other hand, the delegates on our side 
looked, acted and sounded like de- 
cent, reasonable people. No television 
viewer missed this main point. 

This whole thing is experimental. 
We must proceed by trial and error. 
I propose that we begin by accept- 
ing Congressman Javits’s motion to 
televise the sessions of Congress. 
Senators and Representatives would 
have to put on a more seemly per- 
formance if they knew a lot of the 
home folks were looking on. They 
would not dare to waste time as they 
do now. In particular, no one would 
have the nerve to stand up and talk 
by the hour to keep some obviously 
useful piece of legislation from com- 
ing to a vote. Acting foolish would 
bring in rapidly diminishing rewards. 

There are other problems—plenty 
of them. Suppose the Javits idea is 
adopted. Will the debates in the 
House and Senate be sent out to ad- 
vertise some soap or constipation 
cure? Heaven forfend! But we never 
have had a fair debate on how we in- 
tend to use this marvelous new way 
of reporting our life. Some channels 
surely should be kept for public: 
service purposes. Let us start by de- 
voting one to broadcasting the doings 
and sayings of our legislators, When 
we see how it works, we can try 
something else. 
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ACHESON: A COMPROMISE 


HE SpEcIAL Inter-American Con- 

ference of Foreign Ministers, 
which has just concluded two weeks 
of sessions in Washington, reflected 
a fundamental difference in point of 
view between the Latin American 
governments and the United States. 
To the U. S., the world’s most im- 
portant problem is the struggle 
against the Soviet dictatorship. The 
Latin Americans, too weak to defend 
themselves against a major power in 
any case, rest their defense with the 
U. S. and concentrate their attention 
on raising living standards and ex- 
panding their economies. 

The U. 
at the Foreign Ministers’ Conference 
for a general commitment from the 
Latin Americans to support UN ac- 
tivities (primarily in Korea), and 
emphasized the military aspects of 
continental defense. The Latin Amer- 
icans, on the other hand, sought pro- 
tection for their countries against the 
economic dislocations caused by the 
U. S. defense effort. 

Three basic problems faced the 
conference: the military defense of 


S. was pressing primarily 


the hemisphere, its protection against 
internal subversion, and the economic 
strains brought about by rearmament. 
On the military front. the U. S. 


RoBerT J. ALEXANDER has written on 


Latin-American subjects for THE 
New LEAvER and other publications. 
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an 


When the Foreign Ministers met in Washington, 


they produced a flock of compromises, 


he 


onference 


urged strengthening the defense of 
the individual American nations, 
pledging the Hemisphere nations to 
a joint defense effort and, finally, 
pledging the Latin Americans to 
make forces available for UN use. 


ARMIES IN POLITICS 


The first idea was not hard to 
sell: A resolution pledging the 
Hemisphere nations to increase their 
armies “to assure their individual 
and collective self-defense against 
armed attacks” was passed unani- 
mously. But the value of this seems 
doubtful, since none of the Latin 
countries seems able to defend itself 
against a first-class aggressor. For the 
most part, their armies are little 
better than police forces and spend 
much of their time intervening in 
politics, usually to the detriment of 
political democracy and economic 
improvement. Strengthening Latin 
American armed forces generally 
means, therefore, strengthening 
forces which undermine democracy, 
without substantially increasing the 
Hemisphere’s ability to defend itself. 

Slightly more valuable was the 
Foreign Ministers’ pledge to make 
part of their nations’ armed forces 
available for use elsewhere in the 
Hemisphere, if needed, But the idea 


and satisfied few participants 


American 


By Robert J. Alexander 


of putting forces at the disposal of 
the UN overseas aroused controversy. 
Argentina, Mexico and Guatelama 
opposed the original American draft, 
which called for each nation to set 
aside troops “in order to support ac- 
tion taken by the United Nations.” 
They objected that this was equiva- 
lent to giving the UN a blank check 
to order their soldiers into battle. 
The U. S. was so interested in this 
resolution that Secretary Acheson 
made virtually his only appearance at 
the conference to discuss it. The U. S. 
finally had to agree to a modification, 
providing that these forces be set 
aside “to offer services as a unit or 
units” to the UN. This presumably 
leaves the individual governments 
free to decide whether such “service” 


should be offered. 
NOT ANTI-FASCIST 


On the matter of internal security, 
the conferees called for a strengthen- 
ing of democratic forces in Latin 
America and for a struggle against 
Communism within its borders. But 
the resolution did not contain a com- 
panion denunciation of Fascist and 
militarist threats to democracy—a 
serious omission which may well 
make Latin American dictators feel 
that they have moral justification 
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PAN-AMERICA cox 
for suppressing democratic oppon- 
ents as “Communists.” 

The most bitter wrangling at the 
conference arose over economic is- 
sues. The Latin Americans were de- 
termined to protect themselves 
against the loss of purchasing power 
in the United States which beset them 
during and after the last war. As a 
result of large U. S. wartime pur- 
chases of Latin American strategic 
materials, they had built up dollar 
balances which mounted into the bil- 
lions, and which they hoped to use to 
finance postwar purchases of machin- 
ery and other capital goods. But they 
found that U. S. prices had mounted 
so high that they were getting much 
smaller quantities of manufactured 
goods than they had expected. 


FEAR SHORT-CHANGE 


To protect themselves against a 
repetition of this short-change treat- 
ment, the Latin Americans demanded 
that disruption of their current eco- 
nomic plans be minimized, that the 
U. S. obtain the maximum amount 
of strategic materials possible from 
the Americas, and that an interna- 
tional “parity price” system be ad- 
opted. 

A U. S. resolution which put de- 
fense ahead of economic development 
aroused a week’s controversy. A com- 
promise statement finally defined de- 
fense broadly, to include not only 
production of weapons, but also pro- 
curement of strategic materials, im- 
provement of farm crops, water pow- 
er and health. 

Still unspecified by this resolution 
is how much help the U. S. will give 
the Latin nations in their economic 
development. Of course, the U. S. has 
not made up its mind on whether it 
will launch a worldwide “Point Four” 
program of any significance. 

Before Charles Wilson spoke to the 
conference on April 3, delegate after 
delegate urged that this country’s raw 
material sources be tapped by the 
U. S. Wilson said he would “look in- 
to” these requests. 

With regard to the changing inter- 
national price level, the Latin Amer- 


icans suggested that they would 
gladly provide all the strategic mater- 
ials the U. S. needed, if they were 


“guaranteed that they would receive 


goods of equal real value in return. 
Thus they asked for the same kind of 
“parity prices” which are paid to the 
U. S. farmer. The U. S. delegation 
refused to accept this program, and 
proposed instead another conference, 
this one of central bank and monetary 
authorities, to make suggestions as to 
how to meet this international price 
problem. It is doubtful if the Latin 
Americans were satisfied by this. 

In the meantime, the Latin Amer- 
ican Foreign Ministers “lobbied” in 
Washington for specific economic 
projects. Chile sought a higher price 
for copper; Bolivia wanted a long- 
term contract for the U. S. to buy all 
its tin output; the Dominican Re- 
public, Haiti and Peru sought to 
oust Cuba from its preferential posi- 
tion in the U. S. sugar market; a 48- 
man Brazilian delegation was active 
on many projects, 

Only the Argentines seem to have 
been left out of these grab-bag activi- 
ties. General Perén’s representatives 


at the conference were, for the first 
time in years, on the defensive. The 
lead in the fight for greater economic 
concessions from the U. S. was taken 
by Brazil rather than Argentina. 

The explanation is to be found in 
the reaction to the La Prensa inei- 
dent, which makes it all the more 
regrettable that the conference issued 
no forthright statement on freedom of 
speech and press. Officials at the 
meeting said. it was “not on the 
agenda.” Although Ecuador tried to 
raise the issue indirectly, the U. S. 
delegation tended to discourage open 
discussion of La Prensa. 

This action symbolizes a certain 
U. S. confusion toward Latin Amer- 
ica—a concentration on the Commu- 
nist issue to the exclusion of all 
others in an area where it is today 
a distinctly minor issue. Much more 
pressing are the problems of home- 
made militarism and the abolition 
of conditions which make Latin 
America a fertile field for all kinds 
of totalitarian demagogy. It is doubt- 
ful if the Washington Foreign Min- 
isters’ Conference went very far in 
coming to grips with these issues. 





ON THE WAGON 


Representative Joseph R. Bryson, Democrat of South Carolina, urged 
that everybody—soldiers and civilians alike—go on the wagon for the 


duration —News item. 


Some say the war would fold up quicker 


If all of us would lay off liquor. 


We'd get more fighting from GIs, 


Say well-intentioned, thirstless drys, 
And we’d work harder here at home 


If beer were not allowed to foam. 


It may be true that, on the wagon, 


Bereft of bottle, can and flagon, 


Our men at arms and others might 


More resolutely press the fight. 


The reason, though, I think, would be 


That thirsty critters such as we 


Would give our all for peacetime when 


They’d let us have a drink again. 


—Richard Armour 
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WasuincTon, D. C. 

HE 82ND CONGRESS may go down 
T in history as the most politically 
irresponsible Congress in modern 
U. S. history. These are the weeks in 
which the Communist counter-offen- 
sive in Korea is momentarily ex- 
pected. The significance of this fact 
was underscored by House Speaker 
Rayburn (who, on November 7, 
1941, warned that the U. S. would 
be at war within a month) when he 
told a hushed House last week that 
a great massing of men was taking 
place in North Korea, and the coun- 
try “faces a terrible danger that may 
be the beginning of World War III.” 

Yet this was the very week that 
Congress kicked over the traces. The 
Senate hamstrung the millitary-aid-to- 
Europe program by barring the Presi- 
dent from sending more than four 
divisions of troops without Congres- 
sional consent. The House was ready 
to saddle the UMT and draft bills 
with obstructionist measures similar 
to those passed by the Senate. 

Not so strangely, the very persons 
who praised the Senate resolution 
because it would curb the “irrespon- 
sible” grant of powers to the Presi- 
dent were the first to praise Mac- 
Arthur’s reckless attempt to supersede 
the constitutionally elected President’s 
conduct of the war and determine 
policy from his own aloof aerie. 

The fact was that the President’s 
defeat on a major foreign policy 
issue came from the same coalition 
of Republicans and _ reactionary 
Southern Democrats who hitherto 
have functioned effectively in defeat- 
ing Truman’s domestic policy. The 
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By Robert Dean 


The Irresponsibles 
Take Charge 


leader of this bloc was Virginia’s 
Harry Byrd. Long smarting under 
Truman’s crack that “there are too 
many Byrds in the Senate,” the Vir- 
ginia apple grower swung the doubt- 
ful Democratic votes that put across 
the hamstringing amendments. 

The sad part about the Senate vote 
was that the mixed motive in the 
minds of many Senators was to “cut 
Harry Truman down to size.” Some 
even have a “European” as opposed 
to a “China” orientation in fighting 
Communism. But the true meaning 
of the vote was highlighted in Mac- 
Arthur’s letter to House Republican 
leader Martin. MacArthur believes 
that the decisive global victory over 
Communism can be won in China. 
This is natural to the thinking of a 
military man who has spent almost 
all of the last two decades in the 
Orient. But it should not stampede a 
Congress which has the responsibility 
of assessing the fight against Com- 
munism in over-all terms. 

A full-scale war against China 
would mean dividing the big strategic 
bomber force in two and leaving 
Europe largely unguarded. What do 
we gain by a military involvement in 
the large land mass of China, if it 
leaves Stalin sitting astride the 
Ruhr? Even if our air power suc- 
ceeds in blasting away China’s cities, 
how has Soviet power been hurt? 
The strong anti-Communist island of 
Berlin within the Russian zone is a 
bastion worth half the cities of China. 
Yet the Senate vote has already 
caused many Bonn politicians to con- 
sider new talks with the Eastern Zone 
to pull Germany out of the Atlantic 


community if a war started... . 
If the Senate vote was a terrifying 
symbol of irresponsibility, the as- 
tounding action of the House Appro- 
priations Committee in slashing the 
Voice of America expansion program 
a staggering 90 per cent was an 
incredible piece of political stutter- 
ing. The House committee approved 
“in general” the idea of the Voice, 
but because it claimed to have no 
detailed information regarding the 
location of the thirteen new radio 
transmitting facilities the Voice want- 
ed, it killed the appropriation request. 
A similar piece of political stupid- 
ity is shaping up in Congress’s 
dilatory attitude on grain to India. 
It is now almost four months since 
that country declared that she would 
need six million tons of grain from 
the U. S. and could only pay for four. 
For more than two months, bills to 
provide grain for India have been 
languishing in Congress. Meanwhile, 
the Chinese Communists, in a shrewd- 
ly-timed political gesture, offered to 
send the Indians a million tons, and 
Russia chimed in with an offer 
to provide the shipping. Most ob- 
servers doubt that China can spare 
that much food for India, but im- 
agine the political effect of just a 
few Russian ships sailing into Bom- 
bay, Rangoon and Madras. And our 
Congress idly debates! ... 

The Senate is set to do still more 
investigating. In addition to May- 
bank’s committee on plant amortiza- 
tion, and Lyndon Johnson’s on U. S. 
training bases, Illinois’ Paul Doug- 
las will head up a Labor and Educa- 
tion subcommittee on morals in Gov- 
ernment service. Coming on top of 
Mrs. Young’s fur coat, Donald Daw- 
son’s free stay at Florida hotels, the 
RFC loans and the Maritime Com- 
mission disclosures on surplus ship 
sales, this new investigation may yet 
sink the Truman ship. Its main pur- 
pose, however, is to point up the 
hard-working accomplishments of 
most civil servants and provide some 
code, through the testimony of top- 
flight educators, for morality (and 
morale) in Government service. 








Some of the ‘underdeveloped’ countries themselves, 


unwilling to sit idly by while we haggle over ‘Point Four’ programs, 


have embarked ona self-help project— 


The Colombo 


By John Carr-Gregg 


HETHER THE SPECTER OF FAMINE which is cur- 
W rently threatening India’s teeming millions can be 
averted this year depends on the New Delhi Government’s 
ability to build up sufficient imports for an emergency 
food reserve. Despite the increased acreage of land un- 
der cultivation, food production has failed to keep pace 
with the rapidly-growing population. The Government’s 
“Grow More Food” campaign has failed to produce any 
sustained increase in production and the ration in some 
areas has already reached a new low of nine ounces of 
cereal a day. Nutrition experts reckon that sixteen ounces 
is the minimum required by people living almost entirely 
on a cereal diet. 

Many explanations are advanced for the present grim 
crisis. Undoubtedly, a year of crop failures has been ag- 
gravated by such natural calamities as floods, earthquakes 
and drought. But neither unfavorable weather nor the re- 
cent large-scale invasion of locusts is responsible for the 
fact that, today, the level of food consumption in the 
whole subcontinent of India is actually lower than ten 
years ago. Even if the Government manages to import 
six million tons of grain to meet the deficit in its 1950-51 
crop, population pressure on the land will continue to 
produce widespread malnutrition. 

This is true not only of India, but of all Southeast Asia. 
If present high birthrates continue, there is likely to be 
an increase in the population of 150 million within 
twenty years. There are already some 570 million people 
in India—roughly one-quarter of the world’s population. 

In July of this year, a bold attempt to liquidate the 
poverty, hunger and misery afflicting the underprivileged 
masses of Southeast Asia will begin operations. Popularly 
known as the “Colombo Plan”—because it was initiated 





Joun Carr-Grecec, who was formerly with the UN public 
information office, is writing a book on the Colombo Plan. 


Plan 


at a conference of British Commonwealth Foreign Min- 
isters in Ceylon’s capital—it is a six-year program of de- 
velopment which blueprints projects for raising living 
standards in India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Malaya, Singapore, 
British North Borneo and Vietnam. 

Originally worked out by the governments of Austra- 
lia, Britain, Canada and New Zealand in close collabora- 
tion with India, Pakistan and Ceylon, the Colombo Plan 
envisages a total expenditure of $5,500,000,000 over the 
next six years—more than 100 times greater than the sum 
asked for by President Truman in his 1949 “Point Four” 
proposal. Yet it is not a Commonwealth rival to the 
United States-administered aid projects in Asia, nor will 
it compete with or overlap the Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram of the United Nations. The Commonwealth coun- 
tries are giving full support to the UN project and have, 
in fact, contributed one-fifth of the total $120,000,000 
fund for UN technical assistance. 


GIGANTIC COOPERATIVE EFFORT NEEDED 


The essence of the Commonwealth-sponsored Plan is 
mutual consultation among all interested governments 
and maximum cooperation with all international agencies 
in the field. Aid at present available is simply not ade- 
quate to meet the need. As long as 20,000 babies are born 
every day in Southeast Asia, it is obvious that the prob- 
lem of improving living standards and promoting eco- 
nomic development is so urgent that it can be solved 
only by a gigantic cooperative effort on the part of all the 
free nations of the world. 

At the Colombo Conference in January 1950—six 
months before the war in Korea—the Commonwealth 
Foreign Ministers unanimously agreed that “Asia is at 
the moment the main focus of interest and an area of 
special urgency.” Accordingly, they set up a “consulta- 
tive committee”—representing all the Commonwealth 
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countries except South Africa—and gave it the task of 
investigating the situation. The committee held its first 
meeting in May 1950 at Sydney, and subsequently invited 
the governments of Southeast Asia to draw up realistic 
six-year development plans on the assumption of cooper- 
ation from both inside and outside the Commonwealth. 
At a further meeting in London last September, these in- 
dividual programs were carefully revised in the light of 
anticipated financial aid and the combined plans were 
published in the form of a White Paper. The Colombo 
Plan was born. 

Thus, within nine months and at a time when a major 
war had erupted on the mainland of Asia, the committee 
managed to translate a revolutionary concept for the co- 
operative development of the region into a hard-headed, 
realistic plan of action. It was backed by both Asian and 
non-Asian governments, despite the existence of many 
political differences which threaten to divide East and 
West in a world of growing international tension. The 
wide area of agreement revealed by the publication of the 
Colombo Plan was achieved by considering the purely 
econemic problems of the region as a whole, without 
regard for political boundaries. This empirical approach 
has, in fact, proved to be a highly acceptable platform on 
which to build a new pattern of East-West relations. 


EXTENDED HORIZONS 


To begin with, the White Paper shows a deep aware- 
ness of the urgency of the situation, observing that “pov- 
erty and hardship are the rule rather than the exception” 
in Southeast Asia. It points out that, in Pakistan, “9 
yards of cotton cloth have to suffice for one man during 
the year” and that the “average income per head” in most 
of Southeast Asia ranges around $56, whereas in Britain 
it is over ten times as large, and in the United States it 
approaches $1,120. 

Joint economic planning in Southeast Asia will run 
into almost insuperable difficulties unless the Western 
democracies learn to cope with the idiosyncrasies of na- 
tionalism. After the achievement of independence from 
colonial rule, a great urge for self-expression has swept 
across Southeast Asia. Anti-colonialism is a force to be 
reckoned with; so, too, is national pride. “During the 
past five years,” the White Paper continues, “political 
events have moved fast in South and Southeast Asia... 
changes have taken place on a scale scarcely precedented 
in world history . . . the horizon of thought and action 
has been greatly extended.” It may turn out that in this 
recognition lies the secret of the Colombo Plan’s success. 
For it is a project without any “strings” attached, in 
which the Asian nations may participate on terms of 
complete equality. Plans for the allocation of external aid 
will be drawn up jointly, thus giving the lie to the Com- 
munist allegation that the West wishes to “exploit” the 
region and is inspired by selfish, commercial motives. 

The final aim of the Plan is, in fact, to narrow the still 
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widening gap which exists between the standard of living 
of Southeast Asia and that of the Western democracies. 
So rapid is the population increase that the programs so 
far envisaged will probably do little more than hold the 
present position and prevent a further deterioration. At 
the same time, according to the report, “it will be appar- 
ent to everyone in South and Southeast Asia that progress 
is being made.” 

It is clear that the most urgent task confronting the 
governments in Southeast Asia is to increase food pro- 
duction. The magnitude of this problem is indicated by 
the estimate that, with India increasing rice production 





WE MUST LIQUIDATE POVERTY, HUNGER, DISEASE 


by 7 per cent, Pakistan by 6 per cent, Ceylon by 32 per 
cent and Malaya by 77 per cent, these countries will still 
have to import 1,700,000 tons. Agricultural productivity 
is pitifully inadequate; each acre under cultivation has to 
support many times more people than in Western coun- 
tries, yet yields per acre are much lower. One of the rea- 
sons for this disparity lies in the shortage of machinery 
and fertilizers. The land under cultivation in the United 
States—only one-sixth larger than in India—uses more 
than 13 million tons of fertilizer a year; India uses about 
200,000 tons. India has 10,000 tractors, compared with 
the 2.5 million in the U. S. 

For this reason, the Colombo Plan concentrates mainly 
on improving agriculture. Of the total funds allocated for 
the program, 32 per cent will be spent on agricultural 
projects, including several giant multi-purpose river- 
valley development undertakings similar to the TVA; 
34 per cent on transport and communications; 18 per 
cent for housing, health and education; 10 per cent for 
industry and mining; and 6 per cent for fuel and power. 

When completed in 1957, the six-year program hopes 
to put 13 million more acres under cultivation, increasing 
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food-grain production by 6 million tons or 10 per cent. 
Land under irrigation will be increased by 17 per cent or 
13 million more acres, while electric generating capacity 
will be boosted by 67 per cent. A breakdown of individual 
programs under the Plan shows the following goals: 

India: Increases of 3,000,000 tons in food-grains, 195,- 
000 tons in cotton, 375,000 tons in jute and 1,500,000 
tons in oil seeds. 

Ceylon: Doubling the present cultivated area by bring- 
ing another 3,000,000 acres under the plough. 

Pakistan: Reclaiming 2,300,000 acres of waterlogged 
ground for cultivation and making an additional 4,800,- 
000 acres available for cultivation through irrigation. 

Vital to the success of the Colombo Plan is an in- 
creased supply of skilled manpower. At present, the short- 
age of technicians immediately available is one of the 
most important limitations on rapid progress in raising 
standards of living in the region. Preliminary estimates 
show that India, Pakistan and Ceylon urgently need over 
1,300 experts from abroad, while India alone wishes to 
send 3,000 students to study agriculture, medicine, engin- 
eering and education at universities abroad. To help 
meet this demand, a special organization has been set up, 
the Council for Technical Cooperation. 


A CLEARING HOUSE 


This Council will serve as a clearing house for requests 
and offers of technical aid and as an employment bureau 
for Western experts and advisers. It will keep in close 
touch with similar agencies in the field, such as the 
U. S. Point Four organization and the Technical Assist- 
ance Program of the United Nations. The first trainees 
under the Colombo Plan’s technical cooperation program 
will be dental nursing students from Ceylon, who will 
receive instruction in New Zealand. Their training will 
be paid for by New Zealand, while traveling expenses will 
be financed by the Ceylon Government, Technical ad- 
visers will be sent to the Asian countries by Australia, 
Canada, Britain and New Zealand, financed partly from 
a $22,400,000 fund subscribed by the Commonwealth 
countries and partly by the benefiting Asian countries. 

Since the publication of the Colombo Plan last Novem- 
ber, rapid progress has been made. Delegates from In- 
donesia, Thailand and the three associate states of Indo- 
China took an active part in the first meeting of the Coun- 
cil for Technical Cooperation at the end of 1950, while 
representatives of fourteen countries attended the Febru- 
ary meeting of the consultative committee. The United 
States sent Donald D. Kennedy, deputy director of the 
State Department Office for South Asian Affairs, to Cey- 
lon as its first delegate to the committee and has appoint- 
ed Myron Bleck of the Colombo Embassy as U. S. liaison 
officer on the Council for Technical Cooperation. 

Vietnam, first of the non-Commonwealth countries to 
qualify as a recipient member of the Plan, has joined 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Malaya, Singapore and British 


North Borneo in submitting a six-year development pro- 
gram. It totals $500,000,000. Other Asian governments 
may participate in the near future, including Burma, 
Indonesia, Thailand and the Philippines (which were rep- 
resented at the February conference by “observers”). Dr. 
Antonin Basch represented the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development at the meeting; it is 
hoped that the Bank, which has already made a loan of 
$62,500,000 to India and is negotiating with Pakistan, 
will give effective help to the Plan. 

Perhaps the most crucial aspect of the Colombo Plan 
is the need for external capital. India spends 214 per cent 
of her national income on capital investment, compared 
with 20 per cent in Britain. The trouble is that the 
peoples of Southeast Asia are so poor that there is 
scarcely any margin for a further lowering of living 
standards, and the amount of their own resources which 
they can spare for providing capital equipment is strictly 
limited. There is little capital available for government 
loans and hardly any slack to take up in taxation. 

During the past few months, however, the financial 
aspect of the Colombo Plan has considerably improved. 
The London Economist lists three important factors: 


“First, the Commonwealth countries have embarked 
on precise commitments, and it is now known that of 
the £1,000,000,000 [$2,800,000,000] needed in for- 
eign aid, £400,000,000 [$1,120,000,000] will be 
found from Commonweaith sources. 

“Secondly, the commodity boom resulting from the 
Korean war has very much improved the economic 
position of many parts of the area . . . particularly 
Ceylon and Malaya. 

“Thirdly, the World Bank has taken a favorable 
view of a number of projects included in the Plan. ... 
and has already made loans to India and Siam. 

“In addition, if the whole of the recent gift [by 
the United States] of 2,000,000 tons of wheat is 
shipped to India, that would be worth about £70,- 
000,000 [$196,000,000] which is . . . roughly one sixth 
or one year’s share of the £400,000,000 [$1,120,000,- 
000] gap in the Colombo Plan.” 


Considering the size of the problem and the import- 
ance of finding not a temporary palliative but a long- 
term solution, the sum of $5,500,000,000 is comparatively 
a modest one. Obviously, if every desirable project aimed 
at raising living standards in Southeast Asia were attempt- 
ed, astronomical amounts of money would be absorbed. 
The allocation of funds for the Colombo Plan was only 
agreed upon after there had been the most drastic prun- 
ing of the programs prepared by the Asian governments. 
Its chief objective is to concentrate limited resources of 
money and raw materials on plans of exceptional urgency. 

The Colombo Plan is only a beginning. It does not 
promise quick results. In six years, it may be possible to 
provide the poverty-stricken millions of India with sixteen 
ounces of cereal daily. But even if it succeeds to this 
extent, it will be a great step forward, a political as well 
as an economic victory for the free world. 
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Rheumatic east winds, more austerity, 


casualty figures from Korea, geo-political strategists, 


contribute to a bleak 


LONDON 


By T. R. Fyvel 


LonpoNn 
UST NOW things are not so good 
teal here. Not so comfortable, 
anyway. Britain has had its wettest 
February in history; cold east winds 
that bring out rheumatic twinges 
have been blowing during the first 
weeks of March, and in these drab 
days prices for the ordinary British 
family have once again been rising 
steadily. Tea, coffee, chocolate, do- 
mestic gas, railway fares, utility 
clothes or what have you: every day 
the newspapers announce another up- 
ward leap. If it isn’t inflation, as the 
experts judge, it is a pretty good imi- 
tation. In addition, there are short- 
ages of steel or of vital raw materials 
like sulphur, and a few factories here 
and there are already working short 
time. 

So far, this dislocation is due less 
to rearmament itself than to the un- 
controlled international stockpiling 
which followed MacArthur’s Black 
Week last December, in which U. S. 
industries with their greater financial 
strength moved so fast that British 
industries were left partly high and 
dry. British interests also did their 
minor “gouging” in the case of rub- 
ber and tin, but the first frenzied 
stockpiling has set up its small eddies 
of ill-will among the housewives, or 
the first unemployed, who suffered. 

Yet rearmament itself is also pro- 
ducing its inevitable effects. British 
newspapers are writing about cuts in 
consumption goods here or the stop- 
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page of television extensions there: 
some new measure every day. For 
the long-suffering British, this situa- 
tion is particularly hard, because 
they have been living under greater 
or lesser austerity for eleven years, 
ever since March 1940. It is under- 
standable that the ordinary man 
looks sometimes longingly at the 
softer life across the Channel, reflect- 
ing, for instance, that if Belgium in 
the last war fought for six days and 
the British for six years, the Belgians 
don’t seem to have lost much by it. 
Or he may even reflect that Western 
Germany, with all its many troubles, 
is today fortunate: no troops in 
Korea, Malaya, Hong Kong, Suez 
and the rest, as yet no rearmament, 
and plenty of ERP. (For the ordin- 
ary man, ERP aid to Britain seemed 
always partly a puzzle, since over 
half of what came in dollars was 
passed on in sterling to India and 
other needy areas.) But if the British 
are a little tired of noblesse oblige, 
they certainly cannot step out of the 
role. Only no one pretends that the 
situation is enjoyable. 

Meanwhile, as the 1939-45 saying 
used to be, “there’s a war on.” Brit- 
ish personnel in Korea, on land, sea 
and air, numbers about 23,000. Al- 
though, as is not always known in 
America, this number is larger than 
that of the Turks, French, Dutch, 
Siamese and other Allies combined, 
British troops in Korea are still pro- 
portionately much less than Amer- 





HERBERT MORRISON: FLEXIBLE 


ican; and so, up to now, are British 
casualties. And yet, the British cas- 
ualty lists, if small, come in steadily; 
and in view of this it is surprising 
that there is now so little political 
stir about the whole Korea incident. 
The man more than any one respon- 
sible for the stoic calm is, of course, 
General Ridgway, through his re- 
establishment of the front and suc- 
cessful counter-offensive. The picture 
of MacArthur as a half unreal figure, 
to whose decisions the British were 
absolutely determined not to entrust 
the fortunes of their country, has re- 
ceded. Ex-President Hoover’s start- 
ling invitation to Britain to become 
an Atlantic “Airstrip One,” as George 
Orwell prophesied in 1984, has been 
half forgotten. On the other hand, the 
prestige of Nehru the Peacemaker 
has been dimmed by India’s unyield- 
ing stand over Kashmir. Under Eisen- 
hower, SHAPE has been successfully 
launched, with the wilder schemes for 
rearming the Germans relegated to 
the bottom of the list where they be- 
long. There is an awareness now that 
thanks to American initiative, with 
British backing, the West is at last 
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genuinely rearming, and that, as the 
deputy foreign ministers’ conference 
shows, the lesson has not been lost on 
the Soviet rulers. But here, nearer the 
scene of action, it is also realized 
how precarious the defenses still are 
in certain places, and how trouble in 
Iran, for example, could be a deadlier 
threat to Western strategic interests 
than any event in Korea. 


DEFENSE STRATEGISTS 


Because of this geographic differ- 
ence, it is hard to think that any 
article like Franz Borkenau’s “Our 
Best Bets in Europe” (THE NEw 
Leaper, February 19, and not rep- 
resenting editorial policy) could even 
appear over here. Mr. Borkenau’s 
best bets apart from the British Isles 
are, first, Franco Spain, guarded by 
the Pyrenees, next Yugoslavia (which 
the Germans in 1941 overran in a 
week), also Turkey and Greece, and 
perhaps Southern Italy and fringes of 
Norway—these should be defended. 
But Germany, Austria, France and 
the Low Countries—these, says Mr. 
Borkenau dogmatically, are no good, 
not willing to defend themselves and 
not defensible: Western strategy 
should be based on giving them up. 
“There is no use bemoaning what 
cannot be prevented.” 

Well, well! One feels inclined to 
exclaim: preserve us from ex-Com- 
munist amateur strategists who have 
studied the history of Peninsular war- 
fare (not unknown over here, either), 
but can’t grasp that this is not the 
age of Wellington! 

Because what Mr. Borkenau blithe- 
ly advocates is that Western strategy 
should take as its starting point the 
point of absolute disaster of summer 
1940, when the Germans reached the 
Channel coast and Britain only just 
scraped through. Since then, of 
course, quite apart from atomic 
bombing, rocket and guided-missile 
developments have much reduced the 
defensive value of the thirty miles 
of water separating Britain from 
France. What Mr. Borkenau in fact 
proposes is that Western strategy 
should consider Greater London from 


the word “go” as the spearhead of 
a Western front-line only 80 miles 
away. Very nice, too. 

I must say that opinion here of 
General Eisenhower’s task is very 
different. This task is seen as estab- 
lishing an American-European de- 
fensive force large enough to insure 
that: (1) Central Europe cannot be 
thrown into convulsion by a Commu- 
nist putsch on the Korean model, and 
(2) the Soviets should realize that 
any military aggression on their part 
in Europe will mean a world war to 
end their power, so that (3) this war 
should be avoided. One can take it 
that this is also the strategic-political 
view of the Atlantic Chiefs of Staff. 
even if it is not Mr, Borkenau’s. 

Other political developments. 
Ernest Bevin, skilled as a negotiator 
but as a strong man always some- 
thing of a Wooden Titan, on his 
seventieth birthday at last relinquish- 
ed his frantic grasp on the Foreign 
Secretaryship, with which he could 
no longer physically cope, yielding 
the place to Herbert Morrison. In 
point of anti-Communism, there is 
nothing to choose between Bevin and 
Morrison. 

There is a difference in personal 
method. Where Bevin is the shrewdly 
intuitive but blustering trade-union 
boss, Herbert Morrison, the son of a 
London policeman and once the ruler 
of the London County Council, is 
more of the skilled party manager. As 
Foreign Secretary, he is likely to be 


some shades more diplomatic, tiexible 
and liberal than Bevin. During Bev- 
in’s blunders over Palestine, for in- 
stance, Morrison noticeably did not, 
like other Cabinet members, go out 
of his way to support him. On the 
other hand, while Churchill always 
expressed a somewhat patronizing 
admiration for Bevin, Churchill and 
Morrison, as respective leaders of the 
Conservatives and Socialists in Par- 
liament, have been involved in fre- 
quent clashes enhanced. it is said, by 
personal antagonism. 

Morrison’s tenure of the Foreign 
Secretaryship must in any case soon 
be decided by an election. Clearly, the 
Labor Government’s present Par- 
liamentary majority of 10 or less is 
too small for effective administra- 
tion. When is the General Election to 
be? The Conservatives, hoping to 
capitalize on prevailing discontents, 
want it now. Labor wants to put off 
the election till the autumn, when 
summer weather and more plentiful 
food supplies and the Festival of 
Britain may have softened public 
feelings against the Government. At 
the moment, the public opinion polls 
give the Conservatives a working 
majority. Yet the British trade-union 
vote remains solidly Labor, and | 
would be surprised if the result in the 
autumn is not very close. As the Tru- 
man lesson has shown, there is noth- 
ing like the atmosphere of an election 
itself to change the public opinion 
the pollsters have just been looking at. 





J. V. STALIN, MASTER LINGUIST 


“J. V. Stalin’s brilliant works on linguistics have met with the widest re- 
action among the progressive leaders of science of the Hungarian People’s 
Republic. Special meetings of the recently-held jubilee session of the Academy 
of Sciences were devoted to these works of Comrade Stalin’s. . . . 


“All the scientists emphasized at the session of the Academy of Sciences 
that J. V. Stalin’s works had performed an invaluable service to Hungarian 
linguistics. A new Hungarian grammar is being compiled, taking into account 
the principles developed by Comrade Stalin. . . . 


“Kuo Mo-jo, president of the Chinese Academy of Sciences, told how J. V. 
Stalin’s brilliant articles had helped Chinese scholars to gain an understanding 
of the most complex problems of the development of the Chinese language.” 


—Pravda, December 21, 1950. 
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ARGUS 
(Special to THE NEW LEADER) 


HOLLYwoop 

HOMAS FRAU vigorously denies 

_ es link or sympathy with Com- 

munist or Communist-front organiza- 

tions. In a bristling statement to the 

press, the famous writer declares: “I 

am not a Communist and | am not a 
fellow traveler.” 

“I have never knowingly joined 
any Communist-front organization or 
sponsored any subversive undertak- 
ing.” continues Mr. Frau. “If my 
name appears on the lists of sponsors 
of such organizations, it is definitely 
by mistake. Those who accuse me of 
having lent my name consciously or 
willingly to various pro-Communist 
organizations are guilty of vicious 
slander. They are unmitigated liars. 
ind I plan to sue them. 

“1 do remember having signed the 
Stockholm Peace Appeal. But I did it 
only because I am a firm believer in 
peace and always ready to support 
any and all movements fighting for 
peace. Had Soviet Russia been guilty 
of any breach of peace I would have 
been the first to come out with a 
condemnation of Moscow’s policies. 
Moreover, I do not think that the 
Stockholm Peace Appeal originated 
in Moscow. I know for a fact that 
the Stockholm Peace Appeal was in- 
1ugurated in Stockholm. There is not 
even a city in Sweden named Mos- 
Cow 

“It is true that I also sponsored 
several movements which have been 
declared subversive by the United 
States Justice Department. But at the 
time I sponsored them the Depart- 
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ment of Justice had not yet made 
up its own mind, and, as we all 
know, one cannot afford to wait too 
long when fighting for the cause of 
peace. The fact that Eugene Dennis, 
Howard Fast, Paul Robeson and 
others allegedly friendly to the Com- 
munist cause were also sponsors of 
the same organizations did not make 
any impression on me, because | 
thought they were Clare Luce, Car- 
dinal Spellman, Eugene Lyons and 
other well-known anti-Communists. 
As soon as I realized that Dennis, 
Fast and Robeson were not Luce, 
Spellman and Lyons, I immediately 
requested the removal of my name 
I pre- 
sume they have done so, but with all 
the troubles the Communists are 
having now, with all the prosecutions, 
trials, loyalty oaths, etc., they might 
have forgotten. I will remind them 


from the lists of sponsors. 


again. 

“It is the basest form of slander 
and character assassination to accuse 
me of having willingly and know- 
ingly joined all these Communist- 
a_ world- 
famous writer who is always in the 
foreground shaping public opinion, | 
am of necessity illiterate and do not 
know what is going on in the world. 
Consequently, I do not know which 
organization is really Communist- 
dominated, and which is not. 

“My connection with the Council 
of American-Soviet friendship was al- 
so based on a misunderstanding. I 
was always under the impression that 


front organizations. As 


it was a very nice, non-political or-. 


ganization, and, as its name would 
imply, a most friendly one. It was 


By M.K. Argus 


Famous Novelist Denies He Was 
Ever Communist or Fellow Traveler 


quite a shock to me when the Attor- 
ney-General branded it subversive 
and anti-American. It still seems im- 
probable to me that an organization 
of American and Soviet Friends, 
which is something akin to a society 
of American and Soviet Quakers, 


should, in any way, be considered un- 


American. 

“I do admit having signed several 
appeals on behalf of certain individ- 
uals accused of subversive pro-Com- 
munist activities. I must point out, 
however, that I did this unwittingly 
and unknowingly, too, not having 
read about them in the newspapers. 
The way their cases were explained 
to me, they sounded quite deserving 
of support. I am a firm believer in 
justice and fair play, and I strongly 
adhere to the great progressive prin- 
ciple that no Communist should be 
considered innocent until proven 
guilty. 

“T am taking the opportunity to 
repeat my unequivocal opposition to 
all forms of totalitarianism. And | 
must reluctantly admit that this great 
and wonderful country of ours is be- 
coming more and more totalitarian 
with each passing day. The American 
GPU is prying into the private life 
of every American citizen, and we lib- 
erals are afraid to utter a word of 
disagreement with the policies of our 
government lest we arouse the sus: 
picion of the FBI. 

“Nevertheless, I am determined 
henceforth not to sponsor any organ- 
ization, movement, cause or crusade. 
until I learn how to read and write 
and am able to discover for myself 
what it is all about.” 





INSIDE 


By Melvin J. Lasky 


SOVIET GERMANY 


1: The Red and the Brown 


“The German Nazis and the Russian Communists 
came very near to us in their methods, but they never 
had the courage to recognize their own motives. They 
pretended, perhaps they even believed, that they had 
seized power unwillingly and for a limited time, and 
that just round the corner there lay a paradise where 
human beings would be free and equal. We are not 
like that. We know that no one ever seizes power 
with the intention of relinquishing it. Power is not a 
means, it is an end. One does not establish a dic- 
tatorship to safeguard a revolution; one makes the 
revolution in order to establish the dictatorship, The 
object of persecution is persecution. The object of 
torture is torture. The object of poor is power. 
Now do you begin to understand me?” 


—George Orwell, 1984 


N May 28, 1950, several hundred thousand members 
O of the Freie Deutsche Jugend, the Communist 
youth organization, filled the streets of Eastern Berlin. 
They marched in gigantic formations down Unter den 
Linden, the steady rain soaking their blue shirts and 
scarves. Behind them, in lines much straighter and in a 
step much crisper, came companies of black-uniformed, 
black-booted Volkspolizei. Some units carried carbines; 
others led trained dogs past the reviewing stand. This 
was no longer any secret. Cameramen put the photo- 
graphs of the first postwar German military parade into 
the newspapers of the world the next day. If this was a 
police, it was a police army. The official announcer of 
the Soviet-controlled Berliner Rundfunk was almost hys- 
terical as the drum-beats echoed down to the Branden- 
burger Tor (gateway between East and West Berlin). 





THIS IS THE FIRST of five articles on the Soviet state in 
Eastern Germany by one of the best-informed Americans 
in Berlin. Melvin J. Lasky, a former editor of THE NEw 
LEADER, is editor of the Berlin magazine, Der Monat. 


At one point, his tongue slipped as he spoke of “this 
mighty brown force”; it was an accident and he corrected 
it immediately to “red force”; but the point was not lost 
on his listeners. This was a revival of Prussian militar- 
ism, decked out in new colors. 

How large is the force? The world press has made 
well- and ill-informed guesses, has indulged in much spec- 
ulation as to how formidable and dangerous the East 
German army could be. Reliable estimates in the sum- 
mer of 1950 placed the figure at about 50,000 men. The 
rate of expansion has been high and at this writing the 
Army numbers closer to 100,000 men. Still, precise sta- 
tistics were less important than the character and function 
of this élite force. Modern military history, and es- 
pecially the example of the Reichswehr in Weimar Ger- 
many, indicated that a cadre of limited strength could 
become the core of an army of millions within a space of 
a few years. A hundred thousand men could train ten 
million; General Hans von Seeckt had believed this dur- 
ing the 1920s, and events did not prove him wrong. 


THE NEW REICHSWEHR 


The Volkspolizei is the new Reichswehr. But it is at 
once something less and something more than it. It is 
no independent national cadre like the German army of 
the twenties. It is another unit within the Soviet mili- 
tary machine; it is unthinkable without the direct ap- 
proval of the masters of the Red Army. Nor is it merely 
a military apparatus, however much of the traditional 
German militarist apparatus it has taken over. The Rus- 
sian and German Bolsheviks have given it a “revolution- 
ary” character. Its leadership is in the hands of true, 
long-tried Comintern and Cominform personalities—cur- 
rently Wilhelm Zaisser (the notorious “General Gomez” 
of the Spanish Civil War, commander of the International 
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WILHELM ZAISSER (left) COMBINES MILITARIST DREAMS OF VON SEECKT (center) WITH BOLSHEVISM OF ULBRICHT 


Brigades) and Karl Maron (one of the few old German 
Communists who also carries a Russian party card as a 
member of the All-Union Communist Party). On their 
personal staffs are many “Sovietniks,” Soviet Army of- 
ficers in German uniforms, as well as Communist func- 
tionaries who now possess Russian citizenship (like 
Maron’s assistant, Gruenstein, the son-in-law of Anna 
Pauker). In the key military positions are, to be sure, 
many former German General Staff officers and experi- 
enced soldiers of World War II. Both elements seem to 
have found common ground—the meeting-point of the 
military Communists and the revolutionary militarists. 

The political functions of the new military apparatus 
are to be found in the new Staatssicherheitsdienst (SSD), 
its more purely military functions in the so-called 
Bereitschaften. The rest of this military force is lightly 
camouflaged in its various departmental names: Grenz- 
polizet (Border-police), Kriminal-Polizet (Criminal- 
police), Verwaltungspolizei (Administrative police), 
Schutzpolizet (Protective Police), Transportpolizei 
(Transport-police), Bahnpolizei (Railway-police), Ver- 
kehrspolizei (Traffic-police), Wasserpolizei (Water-police 
—or, more accurately, the revived cadres of the German 
Navy). The air force will probably be called the Luft- 
polizei, and the return of U-Boat commanders with sub- 
marines will fall under the department of Unterwasser- 
polizet (Underwaterpolice). The tricky titles aside, what 
has been happening, as the first Volkspolizei chief, Dr. 
Kurt Fischer, himself once declared, is “the execution of 
revolutionary methods in the field of police organization 
. .. for the creation of a force with political and military 
effectiveness. . . .” 

The SSD is in its structure and operations the succes- 
sor to Hitler’s Geheime Staatspolizei (Gestapo). It has 
the same task: the “destruction of the internal enemy.” 
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It controls the very same concentration camps—Buchen- 
wald, Torgau, Sachsenhausen, etc. It uses the very same 
methods, down to the block-leader system for disciplining 
the population in all neighborhoods. And in its middle 
ranks of responsible officials, investigators and spies are 
to be found hundreds of men and women who had 
worked for Heinrich Himmler. A glance at the make-up 
of Zaisser’s General Staff will reveal its formula. His 
deputy is Erich Mielke, an old Communist, who fled from 
justice under the Weimar Republic after having murdered 
two policemen. In charge of the department of counter- 
intelligence for West Germany is Adalbert Baumler, for- 
mer SS-Obersturmfiihrer, and his deputy is a former 
SS-Sturmfiihrer named Greifenhagen. Chief in Intelli- 
gence is Rosentreter, who as a Colonel held similar func- 
tions in the Wehrmacht. In charge of training is Hans 
Wulz, a former Major General. In charge of radio and 
press is Dr. Leo Lange, formerly of the Gestapo, In 
charge of special agents is a former SS-Gruppenfiihrer 
named Miiller. In charge of the special school at Halle 
is ex-Colonel Adam, formerly Sixth Army adjutant. 


ONLY GOOSE-STEP IS MISSING 


The military Bereitschaften have similarly been mod- 
elled on the recent past and have followed closely the 
forms. of the Wehrmacht. The training of these troops 
in the old barracks of Eastern Germany is based on the 
traditional handbooks. If the uniform has been altered 
slightly, the infantry drill, the marching (with the single 
exception of the still-absent “goose-step”), the saluting 
remains much the same. Armament has been essentially 
confined to the pistol, the carbine, the machine-pistol and 
the machine-gun. In some maneuvers, grenades have 
been used and Soviet-borrowed light and heavy artillery 
have been put into action. The latest developments in- 
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GERMANY CONTINUED 


clude the recruiting of former Luftwaffe pilots—indicat- 
ing the formation of an air force—and the establishment 
of a so called “water police.” Germans have been receiv- 
ing training with both new-model Soviet speed-boats and 
Soviet jet-planes. The Panzer units, needless to say, 
have been employing both Red Army T-34-9s and old 
German Goliath and Tiger tanks. 

All of this comes under direct Soviet military super- 
vision—for which Major General Gorochov, Major Gen- 
eral Petrakovsky, and one of the chiefs of the Soviet 
Military Administration, Kabanov, are responsible. Their 
instructions have placed greatest emphasis on the cadre- 
principle of the military organizations. There are at 
present eleven special police-schools which are in reality 
military academies. These officer-training courses last 
nine months and graduate almost ten thousand officers. 
Other regular officers are indoctrinated and processed in 
the so-called “Von Paulus schools”—based on the Com- 
mittee of “Free Germany” consisting of German prison- 
ers-of-war in Russia, headed by Field Marshal von Paulus 
and General von Seydlitz. These schools are now situ- 
ated near Tula and Kaluga and at Nizhni Novgorod. 
Nor is the remilitarization without roots in the East Ger- 
man economy. New tank models are being produced in 
the former Krupp Werke near Magdeburg; monthly pro- 
duction is currently about 500, although the tanks are 
not at present completely mounted and assembled. 


SOVIETS EMPLOY HITLER GENERALS 


The most dramatic and shocking aspect of the new 
Soviet German Army is the wholesale employment of 
former Hitler generals in leading positions. Among these 
are: Major General Arno von Lenski, former commander 
of the 24th Panzer Division; Major General Otto Korfes, 
commander of the 14th Panzer Division; Major General 
Martin Lattmann, commander of the 14th Panzer Di- 
vision; General Schubert, of the 70th Army Group; Gen- 
erals Freytag, von Seeckt, Breidthaupt. Lt. General 
Vincenz Mueller also plays a leading role in the activities 
of the National Democratic party, which was licensed by 
the Soviets in 1948 in order to give “former Nazis a 
chance to serve the new State.” Assisting Soviet General 
Petrakovsky has been a German commanding officer, 
“Chief-Inspector” Rentsch, formerly Generalmajor. 

This amalgamation with the new Soviet power on the 
part of the old Nazi and militarist elements of traditional 
German society is not a purely opportunist development. 
but also has a rationale, even an ideology, with roots in 
the past. 


“It is the destiny of Germany to regain its inde- 
pendence in the struggle against Europe. Germany 
can only be rewon if it collaborates with the Rus- 
sian-Asiatic spearhead against Europe.” 


This was written in a book called Decision (Entschei- 
dung), published in Berlin in 1930. Its author was 


Ernst Niekisch, who today is a leading German Com. 
munist ideologue, a teacher at the East Berlin University, 
and one of the party’s leading traveling propagandists in 
Western Germany. Twenty years ago, he was one of the 
most popular spokesmen of an “intellectual fascism” with 
an Eastern orientation, much subscribed to by young 
German officers. 


“Communism and Bolshevism have effectively 
emerged as the most intransigent anti-Roman, anti- 
European fanaticism. The moment one hundred 
million Russian fanatics are joined by eighty mil- 
lion German fanatics, the old order will fall apart 
like a house of cards... . 

“The East will give birth to a mighty Germanic- 
Slavic empire. But this only with the help of 
Prussian discipline, Prussian self-sacrifice, Prussian 
order, Prussian combativeness. . .” 


In another book, Professgr Niekisch, today a promi- 
nent German “Partisan of Peace,” had written: 


“Germany's decision in behalf of Russia is a de- 
cision in behalf of Asia; it places its hope in Asia’s 
revenge against imperialist Europe. . . . There are 
only two paths: either Asia or Africa—either 
Tartar Russia or Negroid France. . . .’ 

Recently in an article in the organ of the German- 
Soviet Friendship Society (Die Neue Gesellschaft, De- 
cember 1949), Ernst Niekisch discussed “Revolutionary 
Realism” and found Joseph Stalin to be its greatest repre- 
sentative, for at no point did he allow himself to be 
trapped by “illusions” or “sentiments,” 
the pathos of “great words or ideals.” 


APPEAL TO EX-NAZIS 


or led astray by 


It was in this spirit that from Eastern Germany re- 
cently came a special appeal addressed to “all former 
members of the NSDAP [Nazi party], all officers and 
professional soldiers of Western Germany.” It was 
signed by men who listed themselves as “former SA- 
men,” and even included Horst Dressler-Andres, organ- 
izer of Hitler’s Kraft-durch-Freude (Strength-Through- 
Joy) movement. Also among the signers: General von 
Korfes, General von Lenski, Theophil Beust (former po- 
litical director in the NSDAP), Colonel Giinther Ass- 
mann, Colonel Wilhelm Adam, General Miiller, Dr. Berg- 
feld (“former member of the NSDAP”). 

Wilhelm Pieck had often repeated his welcome to all 
former Nazis—the past “would be forgotten,” if they 
would “work for the future.” And Premier Otto Grote- 
wohl had openly scolded (at the SED conference in July 
1950) “those comrades who think we can go forward 
on a purely democratic anti-fascist basis... .” A broad 
front with the Nazis, with the militarists, with the SA 
and SS had to be created. 

Small wonder then that radio-announcers at great 
Soviet-German demonstrations sometimes confuse the 
“red” with the “brown.” 
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MUNICH 

BATCH of Soviet newspapers re- 

A porting the budget debates in 
the Supreme Soviet has just arrived. 
| counted a total of fifty-one speeches 
in both legislative chambers. Every 
one, without exception, concluded 
with a rapturous reference to the 
Great Stalin, genius, leader, wise 
teacher and greatest man on earth. 

The various groveling tributes did 
not even possess the virtue of or- 
iginality or imaginativeness. “Long 
live our leader and teacher, the great 
Stalin,” said G. P. Butenko of the 
Ukraine. “We are led from victory to 
victory by the architect of Commu- 
nism, leader of all toilers, the Great 
Stalin,” chanted Z. N. Sabitov of 
Central Asia. “Glory to our leader 
and teacher, the Great Stalin.” ex- 
claimed V. T. Latsis of Latvia. 

The Soviet ministers were no dif- 
ferent from the “people’s representa- 
tives.” A. G. Zverev, Minister of 
Finance, concluded with an encom- 
ium to “the experienced leadership of 
the greatest genius of our time, Com- 
rade Stalin.” The eulogies were kept 
on a plane that was uniformly in- 
temperate and dull. 

The Great Khan himself was pres- 
ent for part of the session. Together 
with other members of the Politburo, 
he sat and listened to words of blind 
adoration without precedent in past 
history—exceeding even the Nazi 
worship of Hitler. This campaign of 
deification has reached a new peak of 
intensity since the war. No one 
speaking at any sort of public meet- 
ing—whether it be the central or 
local parliaments, party congresses, 
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By David J. Dallin 


Stalin 
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or whatever—dare omit a peroration 
of praise of the Great Stalin from his 
address. To do so would be consid- 
ered treason and spell his doom. 

In the last few years, Soviet edi- 
torial writers have developed a new 
technique in glorifying Stalin, What- 
ever the subject of the editorial— 
whether it deals with irrigation in 
Turkestan, milk production in the 
Ukraine, or a party congress in 
Archangel—it starts with some gen- 
eral quotation from Stalin; only then 
does the writer proceed to the matter 
at hand. 

A former American Ambassador 
to the U.S.S.R. has described Stalin 
as the real father and leader of the 
Russian people. So masterly is the 
performance of Stalin’s political 
stage-managers, it would seem, that 
even intelligent foreign 
can be misled! 


GREAT MAN IS SILENT 


It is now five years since Stalin 
made his last comprehensive politi- 
cal statement. Since then, he has 
confined himself to brief interviews, 
telegrams of greeting and one long 
article on philology (which was ob- 
viously prepared by his advisers). In 
this respect, Stalin has established 
another record which Lenin never 
approached. Lenin’s urge to explain 
his policies to the people was so 
strong that, for a long time, he made 
almost monthly public appearances. 
The present Soviet leadership, con- 
trastingly, considers secretiveness one 
of the mainsprings of its strength; 
it is anxious to conceal its program 
and strategy from the world. 


observers 


In the Soviet Union, Communist 
conviction has been replaced by dis- 
cipline, and ideology by faith. Stal- 
in’s stature grows greater while the 
man remains as mute as a public 
monument. His muteness is part of 
his greatness. 

It has taken many years and cost 
streams of human blood to achieve 
this unparalleled deification of one 
man. In a recent article in the New 
York newspaper, Novoye Russkoye 
Slovo, the former Soviet writer, Yuri 
Trubetskoy (now a DP in Germany), 
recalled one version of the myster- 
ious suicide of Vladimir Mayakovsky, 
the famous Soviet poet. In the spring 
of 1930, Trubetskoy related, one of 
Stalin’s henchmen made an obviously 
inspired suggestion that Mayakovsky 
include a new poem entitled Joseph 
Stalin in a new edition of his works 
then in preparation: 

“You have a poem entitled Lenin. 
You must write another on Stalin.” 

The poet stubbornly refused: 

“This is not yet the time to write 
such a poem.” 

A few days later, Mayakovsky 
went to OGIZ, the Soviet publishing 
house, to get an advance; he was 
told that publication of his works 
had been suspended by order of the 
Party. He tried to get in touch with 
the Party leaders, but to no avail. 
Finally, he went to the Commissariat 
of Foreign Affairs and applied for a 
passport to go abroad; his friends 
promised to arrange it immediately. 
The following day, however, the pass- 
port was refused, 

This was the end, Mayakovsky re- 
alized. He sat down and wrote a poem 
in which he “spat in the face” of the 
all-powerful tyrant; a bullet through 
the heart, he concluded in the poem, 
was the only course open to him any 
longer. Then he took his life. 

Mayakovsky’s manuscripts were 
sifted through after his death, ac- 
cording to Trubetskoy, and the “spit 
in the face” poem was eliminated 
forever. Instead, another poem, ob- 
viously written by someone else, was 
inserted in Mayakovsky’s posthumous 
works, Its title was: Joseph Stalin. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


S A PEOPLE, once totalitarian, pre- 

destined to be always totalitarian 
in its ways of thinking and acting? 
Is it possible to draw an effective line 
of distinction between the ruling class 
in the modern Communist-Fascist 
type of state and the people who are 
ruled? Should Communism in Russia 
and Nazism in Germany be regarded 
as the responsibility of the entire 
people or as a form of tyranny from 
which most Russians and Germans 
have suffered themselves? 

These questions are not merely 
theoretical. They are of profound 
practical importance for the correct 
shaping of American foreign policy. 
It is already obvious that many of 
the measures applied in Germany in 
the heat and passion of victory were 
politically and psychologically un- 
wise. A true peace and a stable 
European order must be based on 
the principle of German equality— 
political, military and economic. 

For much the same reasons, a true 
victory over totalitarian Communism 
can be won only if the mentality and 
the political practices which make 
for tyranny at home and aggression 
abroad can be eliminated from the 
present Soviet and satellite states. 
This point is made clear in two bril- 
liant works which have recently ap- 
peared, a book and an article. The 
book is an abridged translation of 
the lengthy journals of the Marquis 
de Custine (Journey for Our Time: 
the Journals of the Marquis de Cus- 
tine, translated by Phyllis Penn 
Kohler). The article is George Kenn- 
an’s “America and the Russian 
Future” in the current issue of the 


WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Governments 
And Peoples 


quarterly journal, Foreign Affairs. 

The Marquis de Custine, a French 
aristocrat who visited Russia for a 
few months in 1839, has become al- 
most a legendary oracle for the Amer- 
ican Embassy in Moscow. This is evi- 
dent from the penetrating introduc- 
tion contributed by former Ambassa- 
dor Walter Bedell Smith, who cites 
passage after passage in which Cus- 
tine’s impressions of Russia under 
Nicholas I are a preview of Russia 
under Stalin. One finds the prophetic 
savor of Custine’s work in the fol- 
lowing typical quotations: 

“The diplomatic corps and 
Westerners in general have always 
been considered by this govern- 
ment, with its Byzantine spirit, 
and by Russia as a whole, as mal- 
evolent and jealous spies. 
Russia sees Europe as a prey 
which our dissensions will sooner 
or later deliver up to her; she 
foments anarchy among us ,in the 
hope of profiting by a corruption 
she promotes because it is favor- 
able to her views. . . . The more I 
see of Russia, the more I agree 
with the Emperor when he forbids 
Russians to travel and makes ac- 
cess to his own country difficult 
for foreigners. The political sys- 
tem of Russia could not withstand 
twenty years of free communica- 
tion with Western Europe.” 
Custine evidently produced on 

Ambassador Smith and other Amer- 
ican diplomats the strong impression 
which I received twenty years ago 
when I first read V. O. Kluchevsky’s 
great history during the hunger, 
cruelty, terror and superheated propa- 
ganda of the first Five-Year Plan. 
The ironical repetition in all this of 
the patterns of the Russian past, as 


shown in Kluchevsky’s brilliant nar. 
rative, was unforgettable. 

Clearly one must recognize that 
there is a powerful heritage of ar- 
bitrary power to be overcome in the 
Russian character. Yet Custine, I 
think, “deepens the colors,” to use a 
Russian phrase. Not long after his 
visit to Russia, there was an extra- 
ordinary literary renaissance, accom- 
panied by a growing critical spirit. 

George Kennan, in his article, lays 
down what amounts to conditions of 
peace, as distinguished from the pre- 
carious truce of the cold war, be- 
tween the U.S.S.R. and U. S. His 
three conditions are as follows: “That 
she [Russia] lift forever the Iron 
Curtain, that she recognize certain 
limitations to the internal authority 
of government and that she aban- 
don, as ruinous and unworthy, the 


ancient game of imperialist expan- 


sion and oppression.” 

Kennan exposes very clearly the 
unrealism of those who would draw 
a line of distinction between Soviet 
Communism and Soviet imperialism. 
For a regime like the present one, 
with its enslavement of the popula- 
tion, must create an Iron Curtain, 
must try to excite suspicion and hos- 
tility against the outside world. At 
the same time, Kennan shows im- 
aginative realism in suggesting that 
we should not expect Russian institu- 
tions to be a precise replica of our 
own. Heavy industry, for instance, 
will probably remain state property 
even if the Soviet regime should be 
overthrown or drastically modified. 

He also stresses that there should 
be full independence for the satellite 
and Baltic countries. He exposes him- 
self to a hornet’s nest of criticism 
from Ukrainian nationalists by flatly 
stating that the Ukraine is economic- 
ally as much a part of Russia as 
Pennsylvania is of the U. S. 

U. S. governmental and unofficial 
groups working for the general ideal 
of freedom for the peoples of the 
Soviet Union should not be too dog- 
matic about these questions, which 
will be finally decided only in the 
ordeal of war or internal upheaval. 


The New Leader 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


The Age of Concentration Camps 


Under Two Dictators. 
By Margarete Buber. 
Dodd, Mead. 331 pp. $4.00. 


As BEFITS GOOD FRIENDS, Stalin 
and Hitler exchanged little presents 
after they concluded their pact of 
friendship. One of the minor gifts 
the mass murderer with the big 
mustache gave to the mass murderer 
with the little mustache was a train- 
load of slaves. 

This gift of human cattle consisted 
mainly of German Communists who 
had fled Nazism, escaped into the 
Soviet Union, and were arrested 
there for so-called political reasons. 
Hitler, it seems, considered it a na- 
tional disgrace that Germans should 
suffer behind foreign, Communist 
barbed wire. The proud patriot felt 
that it was a point of honor for him 
to remove these Volksgenossen be- 
hind native, Nazi barbed wire. Ger- 
mans must be beaten by Gestapo 
agents rather than GPU agents, the 
Fuehrer insisted. Stalin, on the other 
hand, cared little about losing a train- 
ful of slaves, since he had millions 
of them and could always get some 
more if need be. Honor is an alien, 
subversive word in all the dictators’ 
languages. Stalin, we may assume, 
felt very satisfied with this advant- 
ageous deal, by which he was able to 
oblige Hitler at the low cost of a few 
hundred expendable German Commu- 
nist refugees. One of them was Mar- 
garete Buber. She was the only 
one in the trainload who survived 
after the slaves, as it were, changed 
hands from one dictator to another. 

Miss Buber, or “Grete,” as her 
friends call her, is a restrained, at- 
tractive, efficient, cool-mannered and 
warm-hearted woman. She has the 
three gifts of a great reporter—a 
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passion for telling the truth; the 
ability of observing and remember- 
ing everything that is relevant; and 
the talent to tell it in the simple 
prose of a competent witness. As an 
“insider” in a very literal sense, she 





MARGARETE BUBER: INSIDER 


reports on a world which only she 
has traveled through and survived— 
the man-made inferno of Stalin’s as 
well as Hitler’s concentration camps. 
A great story—“great” in meaning 
and impact—has been covered by a 
worthy reporter. 

In addition to the almost clinically 
detached report of the ordeal and 
survival of the prisoner Margarete 
Buber, reporter Margarete Buber 
presents reports on more than 130 
other women, men and children she 
met and suffered with in the camps 
from Siberia to Prussia, in the pris- 
ons from Moscow to Berlin, and in 
prison trains in between. We learn 


a lot about people in this book, and 
we learn even more about the dic- 
tatorships. 

After stating that Miss Buber’s 


-book is packed with valuable infor- 


mation, human interest and womanly 
understanding, that it is well-written, 
that it is of tremendous topical inter- 
est, the reviewer, I assume, might let 
it go at that, unless he adds that every- 
body ought to read it who is inter- 
ested in the State of Man in this cen- 
tury. Yet, let us be frank about it, 
and admit bluntly that the American 
public does not appear to be very 
keen on reading reports of concentra- 
tion camps, be they ever so sensa- 
sational, Quite a few excellent books 
on the matter were published in re- 
cent years (and quite a few other 
excellent books on concentration 
camps have been published in the last 
few years in France, Switzerland and 
Germany, and have not yet found an 
American publisher), but not one 
comes close to being a best seller. 
Why is it that so many Americans 
have established a home-made little 
iron curtain to black out the close 
view into the darkest continent of- 
fered by the books of these concen- 
tration-camp survivors? The reasons 
seem almost obvious, although we do 
not like to admit them. People ex- 
pect unpleasant, cruel, horrible 
stories from these reports which no- 
body but a pervert would enjoy. 
Furthermore, the wartime propa- 
ganda hacks have satiated their 
minds with their Nazi concentration- 
camp stereotypes; and since the Nazis 
are gone, Americans do not want to 
be bothered again by the same sub- 
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CONCENTRATION CAMPS  coxnmue 


ject. Finally, they do not care to be 
reminded of the hell and horror 
which has been established on earth 
by the twentieth century’s most novel 
and far-reaching invention, the con- 
centration camp. (Its inventors and 
masters usually call it by some other 
name, such as labor camp, reeduca- 
tion and reorientation camp, protec- 
tive custody, etc.) 

Understandable as these reasons for 
the American’s lack of interest may 
be, they are neither healthy nor in- 
telligent; for the truth is that most 
Americans know very little about 
concentration camps, that they can- 
not know much about them unless 


they read much about them, and that. 


they ought to know much about them 
since concentration camps today are 
the ultimate reality for 600 million 
people, a dire threat to the rest of 
the world, and the symbol and summa 
of our times. The free world, being 
afraid of dark dangers, stares in hor- 
rified fascination at the atom bomb 
and forgets that it is threatened by 
something more destructive to society 
and the souls of men—the totalitarian 
concentration camp. Speaking of the 
atomic age and being preoccupied 
with the atomic scare might well be 
“escapism,” a defense against the 
more mortifying insight that our civ- 
ilization is threatened by the concen- 
tration camp, and that we live in the 
age of concentration camps. 

The enlightened Europeans of the 
year 1851 probably felt more pity 
and responsibility for the slaves of 
America than do many Americans 
of the year 1951 for the slaves of the 


totalitarian empires. Under Two Dic- 
tators contains for America the same 
message which, a hundred years ago, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin contained for 
Europe. 

Miss Buber’s unique experience of 
having been a Soviet as well as a Nazi 
slave supplies fascinating answers to 
the question of whether Nazism and 
Communism are equally evil, or 
whether “Nazism was worse,” as one 
can hear it said even today by Pro- 
found Thinkers to the applause of 
“non-Communist liberals.” Miss Bub- 
er reports how innocents were killed 
in Karaganda, Siberia, in a most 
careless way, while they were killed 
in Ravensbriick, Prussia, in a most 
orderly way; how Soviet slaves per- 
ished by Soviet-arranged starvation, 
while Nazi slaves perished by Nazi- 
decreed beatings; how people in the 
Nazi camp were tortured because one 
button on their coat was looser than 
regulations permitted, while people in 
the Soviet camp had neither buttons 
nor coats at all; the former died 
from these tortures, while the latter 
died from working, freezing and 
starving in their rags. The subtle 
question as to which murder system 
is “worse,” Miss Buber does not 
even attempt to answer. This reader, 
who is neither a Profound Thinker 
nor a “non-Communist liberal,” gath- 
ered from her collection of facts the 
impression that, all the striking “na- 
tional differences” in the art and folk- 
lore of mass murder notwithstanding, 
there is neither a factual nor a mor- 
al difference between mass murder 
and the attempt to do away with the 
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free human being on which Hitler’s 
as well as Stalin’s concentration 
camps—and their whole power, for 
that matter—were built. 

Amidst all this horror, Miss Buber 
reports also of charity, honor and 
brotherhood, which triumphed here 
and there over the concentration-camp 
system. A Soviet guard in Karaganda 
risked his life to get food for his 
starving prisoners; an SS woman 
guard in Ravensbriick endangered 
her life to save at least a few of her 
prisoners from extermination. Karola 
Neher, a great, beautiful and intelli- 
gent German actress, who as a fellow 
traveler had escaped from Nazism to 
Soviet Russia, sacrificed her life 
when she refused a GPU request to 
spy and inform on her fellow-refu- 
gees. But most impressive seemed to 
this writer the story of Else Krueg—a 
story which should be told to all the 
writers, musicians, scholars and other 
independent minds who made their 
peace with their totalitarian rulers be- 
cause not to obey their orders “might 
have been dangerous.” 

Else Krueg was in Ravensbriick 
camp not for political reasons, but 
as a social character. She was a 
prostitute in civilian life, with sadism 
as her specialty, and she took great 
professional pride in her special 
abilities. While she was in camp, flog- 
gings were decreed as regular punish- 
ment for minor misdemeanors of the 
prisoners, First the camp command- 
er himself did the flogging, then his 
SS guards had to assist him; finally, 
Miss Buber reports, there were so 
many floggings that the original plea- 
sure of the Nazi perverts turned into 
hard work, and they appointed Else 
Krueg, the professional, to do the 
job. With this went improvements in 
her camp status, nutrition and so on. 

But the woman refused to accept 
this job. She would not hurt her fel- 
low-prisoners. The camp command- 
er was furious. But despite his threats, 
the woman remained firm: “No, Herr 
camp commander, that’s one thing I 
won't do.” In revenge, he sent her to 
Auschwitz, where she was immedi- 
ately gassed to death. 


The New Leader 
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Notes on F. Scott Fitzgerald 


THE OBVERSE of the Romantic 
habit of living one’s life as if it were 
a work of art is that of writing one’s 
books as if they were autobiographies. 
Fitzgerald is wary in this respect, but 
his dodges are superficial and in- 
effective. In his later books, he reso- 
lutely refuses to use the writer or 
artist as protagonist or point-of-view 
character. Even in The Last Tycoon, 
where the writer Wylie is obviously 
the character through whom the story 
of Stahr must be told, Fitzgerald’s 
resolve to keep the writer-as-character 
peripheral quite ruins any possibility 
of a coherent organization; and in 
the end, Fitzgerald smuggles himself 
into the skin of Stahr and of the 
young girl through whom the events 
are seen. Nothing is gained, and a 
good deal is lost: organization and 
consistency of characterization. 

It is not by pretending that one’s 
central character is a gangster or 
psychiatrist or producer that one 
avoids turning art into confession; it 
is a question of method and irony 
and detachment, the devices that 
turned Stephen Hero into Portrait of 
An Artist and that Fitzgerald never 
mastered. 

Any one of Fitzgerald’s novels will 
illustrate the point; but perhaps 
Tender is the Night will serve best 
of all. Almost all the main char- 
acters (Nicole Diver, the female lead, 
is, of course, based on Zelda), what- 
ever their outsides, turn out to be 
F. Scott Fitzgerald. Dick Diver, the 
protagonist, who seems from a dis- 
tance the assured aristocrat, the ob- 
verse of the author, reveals on the 
first close-up the Irish lilt, the drunk- 
enness, the tortured sensibility that 
are Fitzgerald’s. The pretentious nov- 
elist (enter drunk, to be sure!), Al- 
bert McKiscoe, is Scott in caricature, 
his social insecurity, his pretenses, 
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This is the second of two articles on Fitz- 
gerald. Mr. Fiedler teaches at Montana 
State University. 


even the early success he feared and 
hated. Abe North, faintly disguised as 
a musician, is Ring Lardner; but 
Ring Lardner was Fitzgerald’s favor- 
ite alter ego, in whom he likes to see 
the image of his own doom (exit 
drunk, of course!). One could do a 
marvelous movie of the book with all 
these parts played by the same actor 
—a different stance, different costum- 
ing, and as the camera ‘moves close: 
the same face! 

Even the young moving picture 
actress, Rosemary Speers, turns out 
to be a version of the author. She is 
Irish (always a clue), full of em- 
harrassment and guilty pride at a 
too-sudden success, and quite am- 
biguous in her sex. Indeed, the book 
is shot through with a thematic play- 
ing with the ambiguity of sex: Dick 
Diver makes his first entrance in a 
pair of black lace panties, and homo- 
sexuals, male and female, haunt the 
climaxes of the novel. “Econom- 
ically,” Rosemary’s mother tells her 
at one point, “you’re a boy, not a 
girl.” Economically! One recalls the 
portrait of Fitzgerald as the most 
beautiful showgirl in the Triangle 
Varsity Show. 

I had felt all this before reading 
in Mr. Mizener’s biography that in 
The Worlds Fair, an abandoned 
book from whose fragments the first 
part of Tender is the Night is made, 
Rosemary was indeed a boy, who 
was to kill his mother according to 
the original plot! It has been ob- 
served by Malcom Cowley that Fitz- 
gerald has always a double vision of 
himself, as insider and outsider at 
once, the man of the world and the 


bumpkin gawking at him; but it has 
not been remarked that at the end 
of his writing career the outsider 
had become defined as the Young 
Girl, a kind of anima figure, desiring 
hopelessly the older man who is also 
Fitzgerald, and is himself double, 
in the eyes of the girl all power and 
glamor, in his own view, aging and 
corrupt or at the point of death. 

In his last two novels, the same 
relationship appears, and the same 
sort of character as narrator, a por- 
trait of the artist as a breathless 
young girl, still virgin though not 
without experience. Each time the 
affair ends in a deflowering without 
love and an eventual desertion, Diver- 
Fitzgerald abandoning Rosemary- 
Fitzgerald for Nicole-Zelda, and 
Stahr-Fitzgerald leaving Cecilia-Fitz- 
gerald for Kathleen; the protagonists 
choosing both times that ~Other 
Woman” by whom Fitzgerald symbo- 
lizes the lure of death and destruc- 
tion, which is stronger even than 
self-love. 

This constant impulse toward ille- 
gitimate identification with his char- 
acters destroys first of all the consist- 
ency of the people in his books, but 
even worse, it leads Fitzgerald into 
an indulgence in self-pity, which is 
the grossest manifestation of his pre- 
vailing sentimentality. He is senti- 
mental about everything—Princeton, 
the First World War, sex (egregi- 
ously!), Skull and Bones, Gold Star 
Mothers—but especially about his 
own plight. Everywhere in his work, 
there is the failure of irony and de- 
tachment that amounts finally to a 
failure of intelligence, an indulgence 
of the “second-rate sensitive mind.” 

Like most American writers, Fitz- 
gerald had to work without an ac- 
cepted tradition to sustain him, or 
received standards against which to 
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FITZGERALD 


CONTINUED 


measure himself. All his life, he 
moved uncertainly between the de- 
mands of his own erratic sensibility, 
and a desire to please a great, unde- 
fined audience—to be loved by every- 
body. Like one of his own epicene 
coquettes, he postured and flirted 
with all comers, trying to cling mean- 
while to a virginity which became 
more and more a technicality. To 
be wanted and admired, he was will- 
ing to seem to say less than he meant, 
to appear merely chic, so that it is 
still possible to read even his best 
books with no understanding and 
much pleasure. How could he ever 
find time to learn how to put a novel 
together with skill! All his life, 
point-of-view baffled him, and he was 
forced to make his transitions with 
such awkward links as: “To resume 
Rosemary’s point of view, it should 
be said .. .” or “This is Cecilia tak- 
ing up the story. . .” 

And yet—there is always the style 
of the details, the glow and motion 
of the close of Gatsby or the opening 
of Tender is the Night, those wonder- 
ful approaches and fade-outs. There 
is always the naive honesty of rem- 
iniscence, the embarrassing rightness 
of his adolescents. And there is the 
supreme negative virtue: Fitzgerald’s 
refusal to swap his own lived senti- 
mentalities for the mass sentimental- 
ities of social protest that swamp 
even the later Hemingway. Even the 
compulsive theme of the femme fa- 
tale, the All-American banality of 
woman as destroyer, is capable of 
subtleties forever beyond the “pro- 
letarian novel.” When Fitzgerald 
treats social themes, he is absurd; 
surely there appears in that ridicu- 
lously overrated fragment, The Last 
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Tycoon, the least convincing Com- 
munist in American fiction. But he 
resisted the temptation to end Ten- 
der Is the Night with Dick Diver 
sending his kids off to the Soviet 
Union, a close that might well have 
won him the plaudits he so needed 
in 1934, 

But beyond all this, one feels in his 
work a great theme, however elusive 
and imperfectly realized. It is not 
love, though love is* superficially 
everywhere in his writing; nor is it 
Europe, though he lived there and 
set one book and many stories in the 
expatriate background. Though he 
was educated in Catholic schools, it 
is not religion. 
religious 


His books have no 
insights, only religious 
décor—the obsessive metaphor of the 
“ruined priest,” a theatrical making 
of the cross to close a book, a belated 
Aubrey Beardsley-ish priest. In Am- 
erica the sensibility of the Catho- 
lic becomes like everything else, 
lumpen Puritan; the devil, self-con- 
sciously introduced in This Side of 
Paradise, shrinks to an evil aura 
around a tart’s head. There is in 
Fitzgerald no profound sense of evil 
or sin, only of guilt; and no gods ex- 
cept the Rich. 

The Rich—there is the proper sub- 
ject matter of Fitzgerald, as everyone 
has perceived: their difference from 
the rest of us, and the meanings of 
that difference. That “other woman” 
who is death is also wealth—the girl, 
like Daisy, with gold in her voice. 
Of course, the wealthy in Fitzgerald 
are not real—that is precisely the 
point. Whether in declared fantasy 
like The Diamond as Big as the Ritz 
or in nominally realistic novels, they 
resemble veritable millionaires as 
little as Natty Bumppo an actual 
frontiersman. But they are at least 
like that Cooper character and un- 
like the nasty rich in proletarian 
novels, myths rather than platitudes, 
viable to the imagination. 

It is not just snobbishness that 
drew Fitzgerald to the rich, the boy 
from St. Paul dreaming his life long 
of an imagined Princeton. In all his 
writing, one senses Fitzgerald in 


search of an American equivalent to 
“les grands,” the aristocracy to whom 
the French writers were able to turn 
in their reversion from the grubby 
bourgeois world. Was there any. 
where, in America or among Amer- 
icans abroad, a native aristocracy to 
whom “style” was a goal and a 
dream? It is not money-getters, but 
spenders to whom Fitzgerald turned 
in his search for allies, out of a sense 
that the squandering of unearned 
money was an art—like writing, 
that squandering of an unearned 
talent; and that among the very rich 
there might be a perpetual area of 
freedom, like that in which the artist 
momentarily feels himself in the mo- 
ment of creative outpouring. 

The world of a-penny-saved-is-a- 
penny-earned is the world of anti-art. 
The lower middle class in particular, 
Fitzgerald felt, were the enemies of 
style. He wanted a class that knows 
how to use writers, or at least desires 
a kind of life in which the imagina- 
tion would have a chance to live. It 
was a hopeless dream and, in the end, 
Fitzgerald learned two things: first, 
that the rich, whatever the quality of 
their living, regard the artist not as 
an ally but as a somewhat amusing 
arriviste; and second, that to live the 
life of high style is to remain a moral 
child, who destroys whatever does not 
suit his whim. To be “rich” in the 
sense he dreamed is to refuse re- 
sponsibility, to deny fate, to try (as 
in the terrible scene toward the close 
of The Diamond as Big as the Ritz) 
to bribe God. There is implicit in 
such a life a doom as absolute as its 
splendor, and in this sense alone, the 
career of the very rich is like that of 
the artist. 

It is a vision atrocious and beauti- 
ful enough to be true, and it survives 
in Fitzgerald’s work, despite the in- 
coherence and sentimentality, with 
the force of truth. It is fitting that 
our writer about the rich should be 
our prophet of failure. To those who 
plead that Fitzgerald could not face 
up to life and success, it can be said 
that at least he kept faith with death 
and defeat. 


The New Leader 
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The Future of U.S. Farming 


A National Agricultural Policy. 
By Leonard Hastings Schoff. 
Harpers. 153 pp. $2.50. 


AT A MEETING of the Tennessee 
Valley Trades and Labor Conference 
some years ago, a representative of 
the Carpenters Union remarked to a 
TVA agricultural worker that his 
union was quite interested in farm- 
ing, citing as evidence the fact that 
members were encouraged to buy 
small farms to improve their family 
living. The return query as to whether 
the union was also encouraging farm- 
ers to build their own barns and 
houses ended the conversation. 

Interrelationships among economic 
groups and functions in our society 
are rarely understood in any more 
fundamental terms than were evident 
in this exchange between a labor rep- 
resentative and a farm spokesman. 
Pluralistic conceptions of society, 
aided and abetted by research frag- 
mentation in both social and natural 
sciences, and by the functional or- 
ganization of government programs, 
have made organic analyses and in- 
tegrative decisions in public policy 
questions difficult to achieve. Leonard 
Hastings Schoff’s A National Agri- 
cultural Policy represents an attempt 
to formulate agricultural policy based 
not only on the interest of farmers as 
farmers, but on the interests of the 
nation as a whole. 

The key premise of this study, 
which grew out of the deliberations 
of the Columbia University Seminar 
on Rural Life, is that agriculture is 
important not only because farming 
is the largest form of enterprise and 
produces indispensable food, but also 
because “the relative cost of food 
production is the basic factor in the 
advance of civilization.” From a na- 
tional point of view, Schoff suggests, 
“the cost of production of food is 
lowest when it engages the smallest 
number of people in its production, 
permitting the largest number to be 
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Reviewed by Norman Wengert 
Assistant Professor of Government, 
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employed in the production of goods 
and services for the people as an ad- 
dition to their food requirements.” 
From this premise, the author ex- 
amines the need for sufficient new 
capital formation to absorb the sur- 
plus farm population as well as the 
urban increases. He suggests a figure 
of from 10 to 17 billions per year. 

In this connection, he stresses the 
cost to the natien of underemploy- 
ment on one third of the nation’s 
farms, located largely in twelve 
states. He points out that the conse- 
quence of this situation is not merely 
that two million farm families have 
sub-standard living, but that the na- 
tion pays more for its farm products, 
and is deprived of the productive 
energies of the persons involved. 

Neither the present parity ap- 
proach, nor the Brannan Plan will 
solve this critical problem. Rather, 
special programs to facilitate an in- 
crease in farm size and shift of peo- 
ple out of agriculture are needed. 


Schoff, however, defends a flexible 
parity system as necessary, again not 
only to protect the productive farm- 
ers from the violent fluctuations in 
the prices they receive, but also to 
stabilize the industrial segments of 
the economy, since decline in agri- 
cultural purchasing power and rate 
of capital formation can cause un- 
employment and stimulate a disas- 
trous downward trend in business. 

Despite the fact that the net in- 
come of farmers has declined from 
$18 billion in 1947 to $13 billion 
in 1950, the housewife paying $1.25 
for a pound of steak is only too ready 
to accept the propagandistic explana- 
tion that the farmer is to blame. This 
increasing tendency to make a seg- 
ment of the economy the scapegoat 
for economic ills of a more funda- 
mental character is a serious threat to 
the development of sound public 
policy. Schoff’s little book is a 
salutary reminder of the indissoluble 
interdependence of our economy. 
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* * # 
SYMPOSIUM 


The World Behind The Iron Curtain 
Eye-witness accounts of many phases of Russian life 
by three who have escaped from the Soviet Union. 
Pror. SipneyY Hook, Moderator 
Leon Dennen, Interrogator 
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On STAGE 






SHIPLEY 


T IS HEARTENING to know that the 

Critics’ Circle, for all the blasé air 
some of my fellow-members assume, 
has a basic core of sound emotion. 
This accounts for both aspects of the 
vote for the best new American play 
of the season. 

Darkness at Noon, Sidney Kings- 
ley’s adaptation of the book by 
Arthur Koestler, with its picture of 
the inevitable end of a totalitarian 
leader, won first place. And conver- 
sation in the Circle made me aware 
that the votes for Billy Budd, the 
dramatization of Herman Melville’s 
story which took second place, be- 
tokened a feeling that encouragement 
should be given this picture of an- 
other way in which violence and or- 
der are at odds in our patchwork 
world. 

The consequences of violence make 
the most pervasive theatrical mater- 
ial, The earliest Greek dramas depict 
crime breeding crime through succes- 
sive generations. The link-up of 
tyranny and violence runs through 
the histories and tragedies of Shakes- 
peare, Our own age has perfected the 
agencies of destruction, adding re- 
sources of power, both physical and 
psychological, that make medieval 
tortures seem puny and ancient war- 
fare child’s play. The drive for power 
has deepened in intensity and broad- 
ened in extent. 

The pattern, however, has not 
changed. ancient Xerxes 
through Tamerlane to Stalin, tyranny 
rests upon force; violence begets vio- 
lence. Those who are greedy for pow- 
er attain it; hence power is made to 
serve the interests of greed. The 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


‘Darkness at Noon’ 
Wins Top Award 


Caesars could not trust their closest 
of kin; the Roman line of emperors 
is stained with assassinations of 
relatives, lest the roles be reversed. 
The Tsars and Commissars likewise 
found and find that those nearest to 
the ruler tend to look upon them- 
selves as next to rule. The Soviet 
purges rid the rulers not of oppon- 
ents, but of rivals. The nearer the 
friend, the more he is to be suspect- 
ed. The difference of opinion is over 
who should be in command. 

Any sensitive man who watches 
this process from the inside, from 
the beginning, is bound to be torn 
by doubt. A man who was one of the 
leaders of the Russian Revolution. 
watching the degeneration of the 
Revolution into totalitarian oppres- 
sion, begins to question the unending 
use of violence. The billet in Siberia 
or the bullet in the head for any man 
who thinks for himself; the ballot 
that requires no thinking; the sham 
claims of freedom and democracy; 
the lies, covered by the Iron Curtain, 
about the rest of the world—no man 
whose memory goes beyond 1917 or 
the Soviet frontier can swallow these 
without nausea, 

Hence the earlier revolutionists 
inevitably become the later victims. 
The harsh totalitarian masters of to- 
day are right in this drive for self- 
preservation: they may label the 
awakening spirits back-sliders, soft- 
hearted or soft-headed, but these men 
must die if the totalitarian leaders 
are to live. Crime begets crime. 

Vividly and in powerful drama, 
Darkness at Noon brings this pattern 
to life on the stage. Sidney Kingsley 


not only dramatized the story, but 
directed it and conceived the theater 
design that the scenic artist convert- 
ed into a potent background and in- 
strument of the action. In the tiers 
of cells where the doomed leader 
awaits his death, other types of pris- 
oners make clear to us the wide swath 
that tyranny must cut. No blade of 
grass can wave freely in the wind: 
the population must be trimmed down 
like a mown lawn. No pebble of in- 
efficiency or sprout of independence 
can be endured. Darkness at Noon 
puts into human terms of moving 
reality a grim picture of the totali- 
tarian foot-on-the-neck pressure un- 
der which every man in Soviet Russia 
draws uneasy breath. 

The vote for The Lady’s Not for 
Burning as the best foreign play has 
my full approval. Guys and Dolls, 
voted the best musical, is a lively, 
carefree piece; but The King and I 
is a musical play both amusing and 
uplifting. It shows the beginning of 
a democrat—as Darkness at Noon 
shows the end of a totalitarian. The 
Koestler-Kingsley play will give you 
a genuine theatrical thrill, and a 
fuller appreciation of the values of 
American democratic living. 
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LIST 


ii OTHER DAY, a friend of mine, 
a man of great esthetic sensibil- 
ity but a layman in matters musical, 
remarked to me that Johann Sebast- 
ian Bach impressed him as a super- 
ficial composer. As a musician who 
has received some of his most pro- 
found and moving experiences from 
the music of Bach, I was naturally 
shocked and surprised. 

Although my friend’s statement im- 
plied that he had established an 
absurd relationship with Bach’s 
music, it was not the same as if he 
had said, “I do not understand this 
music and it means nothing to me.” 
He had actually passed judgment on 
it and, obviously, he had received an 
impression from it which, right or 
wrong, must have some relevance to 
the subject at hand. 

Right then and there, it occurred 
to me that there must be some sort 
of quality in Bach’s music that re- 
minds the untutored listener of a 
certain sonorous or rhythmical sur- 
face sheen which has come to be as- 
sociated with so-called “light” music. 
And I then recalled that a great 
many reputable contemporary com- 
posers had uttered fantastic state- 
ments about some of the masters’ 
music as well. 

There is no doubt that music can 
be different things to different men, 
and that a great piece of music con- 
tains many facets which, if exper- 
ienced singly and out of context, may 
make a composition appear as some- 
thing different from what it is. And 
though this difference is wholly di- 
vorced from the work’s reality, its ex- 
istence is not illogical or unfounded. 
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By Kurt List 


Levels of Music 
Appreciation 


If one remembers that a great deal 
of Bach’s music is written in dance 
rhythms prevalent at his time—the 
gavotte, courante, minuet, sarabande 
or bourrée—and that both these 
rhythms and the external designs of 
these forms are highly conventional, 
one can understand what led my 
friend to his statement. For to him 
the underlying complexity of the 
music, the special mental effort which 
had turned simple stock forms into 
great music, and the profound emo- 
tional expenditures that had elevated 
these simple rhythms to such tremen- 
dous heights, were all lost. 

We often find a similar reaction 
to the music of Brahms, who is by 
no means as simple a dramatic or 
lyric composer as the broad public, 
which adores him, has come to be- 
lieve. And when we encounter in the 
minds of many people a mental paral- 
lel between Tchaikovsky, whose 
music is all surface, Sibelius, whose 
music is all dramatic spectacle, and 
Brahms, whose music is both surface 
and profundity, we come to under- 
stand that, to the simple, uneducated 
mind, each piece of music appears as 
the same histrionic or coloristic ut- 
terance. It is in the great works of 
music that we meet this quality which 
allows them to be accepted so uni- 
versally. For the average listener 
can hardly hope to grasp the intrica- 
cies and profoundities of, say, 
Mozart’s Jupiter Symphony, but he 
can still enjoy it fully. 

Is this a failure of communication 
on the part of music? Hardly, For 
while such a work communicates little 
or nothing of its basic qualities, it 


does communicate something of its 
secondary characteristics, and it cre- 
ates a kind of bond, if only loosely 
and on the wrong premises, between 
composer and listener. To the un- 
tutored, Bach is an acquaintance; to 
the musician, he is a friend. 

It is in the more advanced and 
complex contemporary music that we 
encounter a complete failure of com- 
munication between composer and 
layman. None of it possesses the 
quality that would endear it to the 
uneducated, This is not pronouncing 
a judgment on the worth of this 
music. Some of it is among the finest 
and most moving ever written, But 
by lacking the kind of surface quali- 
ties which often disguise for the lay- 
man the true underlying effort, it 
fails to speak to the layman. Some 
of Stravinsky’s orchestral color and 
driving rhythms, some of the early 
Schoenberg’s melodious _lyricisms, 
and a great deal of obvious affinity 
with tradition in Alban Berg, have 
made these composers more accept- 
able lately to a lay audience. But, for 
the most part, there is little in the 
music emanating from these schools 
that breaks through to the average 
listener. 

Of course, the question remains of 
whether there is any advantage to 
having one’s music understood in 
terms in which it was never conceived. 
Is Bach served well by being viewed 
as a composer of charming rhythms? 
The popular theory that surface un- 
derstanding provides a wedge for 
later deep experience is patently non- 
sense. But there is an advantage in 
music that can be enjoyed on numer- 
ous, often diametrically opposed, 
levels. Audience enjoyment on the 
basis of certain superficial charac- 
teristics of the music is the next 
best thing to true understanding. 

Perhaps this is the way all great 
art should be—wise to the wise, and 
foolish to the foolish, But perhaps 
it is also the road to ultimate ruin 
when the senses become so dulled by 
the popular glitter that eventually 
all depth is lost to both composer and 
audience. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Discloses 3-Year-Old Protest 
To the ‘Nation’ on Del Vayo 


I think that the following exchange of letters 
which I had with Freda Kirchwey three years 
ago may be of interest to your readers in con- 
nection with your present lawsuit with the 
Nation. 

New York City WILuiAM STERN 
Director, Workmen’s Circle 


March 2, 1948 
Epitors, THE NATION: 

Del Vayo may have a glib pen, but surely 
His infinitely 
varied efforts to persuade us that the liquida- 
tion of human rights under Communism is 
worth trading for what he claims it offers in 
production and distribution improvements are 
a peculiarly anomalous feature of your journal. 

It would be interesting to this one reader to 
know just how you figure your “European Edi- 
tor” [later Foreign Editor—Ep.] to be an 
interpreter of the Nation’s traditional liberal- 
ism? Can liberals afford to compromise in 
their insistence upon both liberty and economic 
betterment? 

A reply would be greatly appreciated. Either 
the matter troubles you as much as it does me 
or you have an easy answer which has just 
never occurred to me. 

/signed/ WitttaM STERN 


March 4, 1948 
Dear Mr. STERN: 

Mr. del Vayo has not tried to “fool” anyone 
or pretended to be anything but what he is, a 
left Socialist who believes that, under certain 
circumstances—particularly in the event of a 
struggle against fascism—it is desirable to 
cooperate with the Communists, as well as other 
left groups. As far as I know, he has never 
argued that “the liquidation of human rights” 
should be accepted in return for improvements 
in production and distribution. His opinions 
are not identical with those of some members 
of the staff, but fortunately the Nation, not 
being a Communist journal, can afford a few 
deviations. /signed/ Frepa KiRCHWEY 


March 22, 1948 
Dear Miss KircHWEY: 

I am grateful to you for promptly replying to 
my letter of March 2. 

Allow me to point out that in the second half 
of del Vayo’s February 14 article, “The Failure 
in Communication,” he definitely promotes Pro- 
fessor André Bonnard’s thesis of “a more human 
existence” at the expense of “individual rights” 
as representing “a higher form of development.” 
It is my contention as a constant reader of del 
Vayo that he often justifies the police-state 


methods of the Communists. In practice, the 
difference between Socialism and Communism 
today is one of the police state vs. democracy. 
This is a clear qualitative difference, and by 
this measure del Vayo might be regarded more 
as a right Communist than a left Socialist. 

I appreciate that the Nation does not want to 
limit itself to just one point of view, but the 
kind of “deviation” which del Vayo expresses is 
too tolerant of Communist methods to be 
classified under liberalism. 

/signed/ WiLu1AM STERN 


More Readers Comment 
On Del Vayo Controversy 
I am delighted with the stand you have taken 
on the Nation-Greenberg issue. 
I am enclosing $100 to help you keep up the 
fight for a democracy with freedom. 
Boston A. U. 


I am pleased and honored to be able to assist 
Tue New Leaper in its hour of crisis. For the 
truth of the matter is that I shall never be able 
to repay your distinguished journal for dis- 
pelling the political illusions under which I was 
laboring before my subscription. I find THE 
New LEapER not only a militant voice opposing 
all encroachments upon individual freedom 
everywhere, but what is equally important is 
that you consistently offer constructive solutions 
rather than mere abstract criticism. The world 
has need of more New LEapERs and the princi- 
ples for which it stands. 

As I read of the Nation’s libel suit against 
“our” magazine, I looked back over some notes 
which I had made in the past. Sure enough, I 
ran across this passage, which I would like to 
add as a footnote to this letter: “To control the 
distribution of ideas or information by deferring 
to the sensibilities of organized groups—re- 
ligious or secular—is an outrage upon democ- 
racy.” (Freda Kirchwey, the Nation, July 3, 
1948) 

Miami Beach, Fla. BERNARD CoRN 

When you exposed Alvarez del Vayo, you 
acted in a very worthy cause. I have no doubt 
as to the outcome of the brazen suit started by 
the Nation and am convinced that Miss Kirch- 
wey will rue the day. After all, yon haye an 
eminent and most objective witness in the 
person of Salvador de Madariaga. You are 
undoubtedly familiar with his famous book, 
Spain. In this book, he consistently refers to 
del Vayo as a “Communist,” ¢.g., pages 344, 
347, 368 and 374. Madariaga’s testimony, cou- 
pled with del Vayo’s writings in the Nation, 
will prove your charges and make it impossible 
for the Nation to masquerade any longer as a 
“liberal” publication. 


The New Leader 
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EDITORIAL 





Neither MacArthur 


HE FIRST ATTRIBUTE of the good soldier is that he 
know how to obey orders, but General MacArthur has 
repeatedly shown that he lacks this attribute, and his letter 
to Representative Joseph W. Martin Jr. recently is the 
latest proof of that. Had any soldier under General Mac- 
Arthur’s command violated his orders as often as he has 
disobeyed those of his superiors, General MacArthur, as 
many a GI who served under him in the Pacific War 
could testify, would long ago have dealt with him sum- 
marily. And any soldier who, in time of war, had dared 
flout the Government, defy the United Nations, create 
division between the U.S. and its allies, and by these acts 
set a demoralizing example to the rest of the armed forces, 
thereby jeopardizing their safety and the war’s successful 
prosecution, would deserve summary punishment. 
General MacArthur’s insubordination is compounded 
by the fact that he is not in Korea as United States com- 
mander but as commander of all United Nations forces; 
his authority stems not from the President of the United 
States but from the United Nations. Yet his criticism is 
directed chiefly at the President, and is matched by a 
studied contempt for the United Nations. That the war in 
Korea is a coalition war—and one that is infinitely com- 
plicated because of a permanent world crisis—is of no 
moment to Douglas MacArthur; he, and he alone, as he 
insists in almost so many words, understands the Far East 
and knows what should be done there. Small wonder that 
our allies, including now even the normally reticent, self- 
sacrificing Turks, are aroused to a new pitch of hostility 
against MacArthur which is bound to affect our position 
in Korea as long as MacArthur remains in command. For 
they believe that MacArthur is trying to usurp their 
policymaking power, and to thrust them into a world war. 
General MacArthur may be correct in holding that 
an invasion of China is the only way to kill Communism 
in Asia, but the methods he uses to propound this view 
infuse it with a psychological meaning which cannot be 
ignored in judging the issue’s intrinsic worth. These 
methods bespeak a mind not of purest democratic vir- 
ginity. The steady stream of propaganda from Tokyo; 
the deliberate use of visiting U. S. legislators, lobbyists 
and publishers as transmission belts; the messianic tone 
of every pronouncement; the dogmatic insistence with 
which the central theme is constantly reiterated; the cult 
of hero-worship and martyrdom that has been assiduously 
encouraged; the dynamic compulsion to kick over the 
traces of democratically-imposed authority—all this 
seems expressive of a totalitarian mentality hell-bent on 
having its way at all costs. 
Add to the above General MacArthur’s predilection for 


speaking through Republicans or Republican-minded 
media, and we begin to form a picture of a man playing 
dubious domestic politics as well as risky international 
politics. To the Knowlands and the McCarthys, the Gen- 
eral has become a “strong” man to use against a “weak” 
President in an effort to discredit the latter and pave the 
way for a GOP President (MacArthur?) in 1952; the 
Scripps-Howard press, in fact, has raised MacArthur to 
the status of protagonist to “Britain’s Attlee and India’s 
Nehru,” by-passing America’s Truman altogether. This 
suits MacArthur, and his alliance with GOP reaction is, 
therefore, from the domestic point of view, natural, 

But from an international and military standpoint, this 
alliance makes no sense. At the very moment General 
MacArthur’s epistle to Representative Martin was being 
read in the House, MacArthur’s and Martin’s party in 
the Senate was voting to restrict the President’s power to 
send troops abroad. The question arises: Supposing Mac- 
Arthur had his way and an invasion of China were or- 
dered, what guarantee is there that the GOP would not 
try to deny him sufficient armed forces? Or would the 
GOP then ditch its high-sounding constitutional argu- 
ments on the troops-to-Europe issue, and Europe alto- 
gether, in favor of all-out war against Red China? One 
cannot say. The Republicans are screaming for full-scale 
war against Red China, but they have yet to demonstrate 
their willingness to propose those practical measures— 
such as an increase in draft quotas—which would be 
required to conduct that war. The General has entrusted 
his international mission to doubtful crusaders indeed. 

Despite MacArthur’s impeachable tactics, it would be 
unwise to blind oneself to the virtues of his analysis of 
the Far East. He is, for example, absolutely right when 
he says that the fate of Europe may be determined in 
Asia. Our Europe-fixation prevents us from seeing that, 
since Mao’s conquest of China, and especially since the 
outbreak of a physical contest in Korea, Asia has become 
the primary area of decision. We can best grasp this radi- 
cally new fact by recapitulating the impact on world 
events of China’s fall to Communism, then imagining 
what the effect would be if all Asia went Communist. 

Agreeing with MacArthur thus far, what next? Can an 
invasion of China halt Communism in Asia? Would 
such an invasion, using Nationalist troops, be politically 
and militarily feasible? These questions almost answer 
themselves. An invasion of China would produce exactly 
the political result it was designed militarily to prevent: 
Asia’s fall to Communism. Our landing on the China 
coast would be immediately interpreted, across the length 
and breadth of Asia, as “foreign imperialist aggression.” 
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Nor Truman 


At once, the slogan “Asia for the Asiatics” would take on 
terrible meaning, and those nations now teetering between 
Communist China and the democratic world would side 
with the former against us. In the end, we would not only 
face an Asia united against us, but an Asia on the very 
brink of Communism. Our European allies would have 
deserted us meanwhile, since they have much less stom- 
ach for an Asian war than a Korean one, and we would 
be left with Chiang Kai-shek as our sole friend and ally. 

Once and for all, the U.S. and the UN should reject, 
in as strong language as possible, this crazy policy. 

But what policy can we substitute for it? General Mac- 
Arthur is correct in accusing the Administration of not 
having a clear and consistent attitude toward Red China. 
If it had, we are not certain that MacArthur would adhere 
to it, but the absence of a policy does make it easier for 
the General and others to criticize and to project irre- 
sponsible alternatives. 

We would like to see a stepped-up campaign by the anti- 
Communist guerrillas on the Chinese mainland. There are 
reported to be a million guerrillas there, and Mao’s fran- 
tic purge indicates that countless more exist. If we could 
supply them with plenty of money, planes, arms, food, etc., 
they could in time wreak enough damage behind Mao’s 
lines to compensate for our inability to attack in front. 

A second and complementary action might involve the 
steady infiltration of Chiang’s regulars back to the main- 
land to join the guerrillas. Instead of trying to strike 
China frontally, through an invasion which is certain to 
antagonize everybody and will prove militarily inefficaci- 
ous, why not have the Nationalists push ashore in “cells” 
—by twos, threes, tens—and assemble in appointed places 
where they might act as cadres for new guerrilla forma- 
tions? With the Seventh Fleet patrolling Formosa, and 
Mao kept busy in Korea, there is no danger that Formosa 
would meanwhile be attacked. If the bulk of Chiang’s re- 
ported 300,000 trained soldiers were gradually ferried to 
China, they could reproduce themselves into mass armies 
overnight. Being Chinese, and being Asians, they are 
more likely to succeed in really liberating China than the 
greatest invasion force we could muster. 

If such a program were followed, the U.S. could not 
be accused of leading an “imperialist invasion,” of “pro- 
voking” Stalin, or of “antagonizing” our friends. It is 
predicated upon strict adherence to UN directives, and 
simply seeks to break the Korean stalemate by a unique 
politico-military maneuver without involving any United 
Nations forces. It is certainly consistent with the broad 
policy of the free world of helping oppressed nations to 
liberate themselves from the Communist yoke. 
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A Letter From a Friend 




















Dear Sirs: 


There are many things to be said of your periodi- 
cal, most of them good and many distinguished. But 
to me you have engaged in the most important task of 
the twentieth century—the destruction of the Bol- 
shevik myth—with signal success. When I first 
started reading THE NEW LEADER in 1935 (and I have 
read it continuously ever since), you were alone in 
your field and many times so unpopular that I care- 
fully avoided showing it to many allergic people. 
You: were unpopular because you were effective and 
above all rational. 


You have never stooped to the creation of acounter- 
myth. You have aimed your fire at the Bolshevik myth 
itself, you have attended to the business at hand 
with rare discrimination and on honorable terms, It 
would have been easy to fall into the error of Hearst 
—the creation of a counter-myth, a method as false 
as the Bolshevik myth itself. You have not. Even to 
old hands you remain readable and relevant now, 
when information on Bolshevism is much more acces- 
sible. Your function is still important in that 
understanding of the myth is necessary in order to 
deal with it onan international basis. 


Unfortunately, much of U. S. policy still rests 
on the counter-myth created by the early Dies Com- 
mittee and Hearst and involves very little under- 
standing indeed of the Soviet state or its behavior. 
So keep it up and may success continue to attend you. 


Now to business. What with a new house and a new 
car, r, not to mention being temporarily without in- 
come, “I am in hock up to my neck. I ama hard man with 
a buck. But, | as 1S alwayS, your need and the sacrifices 
you make are impressive. So, here's five bucks—I 
wish it was Ss five thousand. 























Re M. 
New Jersey 








7 East 15th Street 
New York City 3, N. Y. 














